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PREFACE 


A  knowledge  of  gardening  and  more  esiivcially  of  veget< 
able  gardening,  is  of  indubitablu  advantage  in  a  country  life. 

Apart  from  the  fact,  that,  for  the  proper  working  of  a 
farm,  the  cultivation  of  the  common  roots,  alternately  with 
the  cereals,  fodder  and  other  commercial  growths,  has  been 
followed  from  time  immemorial,  there  is  hardly  a  farmer  who 
does  not  see  the  necessity  of  devoting  a  certain  portion  of  his 
land,  be  it  big  or  small,  to  the  cultivation  of  kitchen  veget- 
ables for  the  daily  use  of  his  family. 

In  most  cases,  the  farmer  himself  takes  charge  of  the 
management  of  the  garden,  either  entirely  or  to  a  very  great 
extent.  He  should  therefore  have  at  least  the  most  ordinary 
knowledge  of  gardening  to  be  enabled  to  practise  it  succes- 
fuUy. 

In  preparing  the  present  manual,  we  make  no  preten- 
tion to  the  ''Opposition  of  a  complete  treatise  on  gardening. 
Such  woul'  beyond  our  object,  and  besides  the  extent  of 
such  a  woifc  would  be  greater  than  our  prescribed  limits. 
We  have  been  obliged  to  confine  ourselves  to  general  prin- 
ciples, still,  however,  in  suffic  ent  detail  to  direct  the  begin- 
ner, while  at  the  same  time  leaving  to  his  intelligence  the 
perfecting  of  our  instructions  wherever  omissions  may  be 
found. 

After  referring  to  certain  fruit  trees  which  are  properly 
found  in  a  vegetable  garden,  we  will  conclude  the  present 
treatise  by  a  chapter  on  the  cultivation  of  flowers.  Orna- 
mental plants  are  <  no  real  utility  in  the  proper  acceptation 
of  the  word,  but  they  delight  the  eye  and  give  repose  to  the 
senaes,  and  the  inhabitant'-  of  th».  fields  are  not  more  insen- 
sible to  the  charms  of  flowers  than  are  those  who  dwell  in 


the  town*.  We  have,  however,  Iteen  obliged  to  devote  but 
a  verv  Hmall  space  to  this  iK>rtion  of  our  book  and  to  limit 
ourselvea  to  luch  omaraeutul  kinds  as  will  grow  in  the  ope-i 
air  in  our  climate  and  more  particularly  ti>  thoae  the  culUva- 
tion  of  which  requirea  oulv  the  tnoat  ordinary  proceaa  of 
gardening.  We  hope  that  thia  little  work  will  Ini  of  uae,  not 
only  to  the  aettlen  and  farmers,  far  removed  from  the  oitiea, 
but  also  to  all  such  imrsons  us  have  a  small  comer  or  plat  of 
ground  near  their  dwellings,  as  is  the  case  in  almost  ail  of 
our  viUages.  By  following  our  instructions  benefita  will  fol- 
low which  will  be  more  fully  appreciated  when  realiicd. 
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THE 

VEGETABLE  GARDEN 


WRST    PART 


6ENERAL  INSTRUCTIONS  ON  6ARDENIN6 


CHAPTER  ONE 


Definition  of  gardening  —  Where  gardening  \n<\  agriculture  proper  come 
together  — The  dilTerent  plant  of  gardening  and  their  ohr  icterittics 
—  Deioriplioiu  of  the  vegetable  garden,  the  fruit  gart  »n«  the 
flower  garden  — General  condition*  of  the  soil  in  nil  horti.  ural  and 
agricultural  operationn. 

Gardening  is  that  branch  of  the  scit  .  of  agriculture, 
the  object  of  which  is  the  creation  imd  culti\ation  of  gardens. 
The  garden,  to  a  certain  extent,  mAj  be  put  into  comparison 
with  the  farm  since  the  object  of  both  is  the  production  of 
articles  of  consumption  and  that  the  working  of  both  systems 
is  governed  by  rules  common  to  each.  In  fewer  words  it 
might  be  said  that  gardening  is  agriculture  on  a  small  scale 
and  that  agriculture  is  an  extended  system  of  gardening. 

This  definition  is  so  near  the  truth,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  meaning  generally  attached  to  these  two  words,  it  is 
often  difficult  to  say  whether  a  certain  tilling  of  the  soil 
belongs  to  gardening  or  to  agriculture.     By  restricting  the 
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definition  to  the  principal  characteristics  of  a  garden,  prop- 
erty so  called,  it  may  be  said  "  a  garden  is  a  field  of  moder- 
ate size  generally  surrounded  by  a  fence,  in  which  the  work, 
except  in  some  particular  instances,  is  performed  without  the 
assistance  of  domestic  animals  and  where  all  agricultural 
products  are  grown,  except  fodder  and  cereals." 

Grardens  vary  largely  in  their  general  lay  out  and  cultiv- 
ation, two  conditions  which  are  alway-  in  keeping  with  the 
nature  of  the  crop  to  be  produced.  Still,  whatever  their 
shape,  their  extent  or  the  nature  or  character  of  the  cultiva- 
tion carried  on,  they  may  be  all  included  in  these  different 
kinds,  the  kitchen  or  vegetable  garden,  the  orchard  or  fruit 
garden  and  the  parterre  or  flower  garden. 

The  vegetable  garden  as  its  name  indicates  is  especially 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  vegetables ;  and  if  the  crop  is 
intended,  for  sale,  in  some   localities  it  is  called  a  market 
garden.     The  produce  of  a  vegetable  or  market  garden  con- 
sists of  all  vegetables  which  are   eaten  either  cooked  or  raw, 
they  include  roots,  the  stems  and  the   leaves  and  also  the 
fruit,  as  for  example,  the  fruit  of  the   pumpkin  which  is  only 
eaten  after  having  undergone   the  process  of  cooking;  tliat 
of  the  melon,  the  strawberry,  the  tomato  and  the  cucumber, 
which  require  no  artiHcial  preparation.     The  orchard  or  fruit 
garden  differs  from  the  vegetable  garden  in  that  its  product* 
consists  of  the   fruits   of  certain  trees   which,  to  secure  all 
their  valuable  qualities,  should  receive  very  particular  care, 
among  such  are  the  pear,  the  apple,  the  plum,  the  apricot, 
the  peach,  etc.,  which  are  intended  for  the  use  of  the  table. 
But  gardens  are  not  prepared  solely  for  the  material 
requirements  of  life,  they  are  also  laid  ont  for  the  pleasure 
of  the  eye ;  such  as  the  flower  garden  or  parterre  which  is 
reserved  exclusively  for  the  cultivation  of  flowers  and  other 
ornamental  plants ;  it  is  generally  small  in  size  and  is  always 
laid  out  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  dweUings, 
The  line  is  not  always  verydistinctly  marked,  between  the 
different  kinds  of  gardens  mentioned  above. 

As  an  example  of  this  the  vegetable  garden  often  con- 
tains a  certain  number  of  fruit  trees  which  far  from  being 
injurious  to  the  vegetables  are  ofton  of  very  gi<;at  advantage 
to  them  owing  to  the  shade  which  they  throw  around  them, 
as  shown  in  most  of  the  gardens  of  the  old  continent.  There 
in  the  fruit  gardens  or  orchards,  various  vegetables  are  cult- 
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ivated  between  the  trees  by  which  means  the  spaces  of  land 
which  otherwise  would  remain  unproductive  are  utilized 
most  advantageously.  In  fact  there  is  no  more  common  sight 
than  to  see  flowers  growing  among  the  vegetables  and  fruit 
trees  and  decorating  the  borders  of  the  principal  walks  in 
the  garden. 

It  must  not  be  understood  by  this  that  very  large 
spreading  fruit  trees  are  to  be  planted  in  the  garden,  properly 
so  called,  because  no  vegetables  will  thrive  in  the  shade.  In 
orchards,  vegetables  are  often  grown  between  the  rows  of 
trees,  but  not  where  they  will  be  shaded  by  them.  Neither 
are  flowers  grown  among  the  vegetables,  but  only  in  the  bor- 
ders on  each  side  of  the  main  alleys. 


OF  TUB  SELECTION  OF  SOIL 


In  gardening,  as  well  as  in  farming,  the  nature  of  the 
toil,  should  be  a  matter  of  the  first  consideration,  for,  what- 
ever plants  may  be  cultivated,  whatever  inetliod  of  cultiva- 
tion may  be  followed,  gootl  ground  will  always  yield  larger 
returns  and  always  of  better  quality  than  will  be  obtained 
from  an  inferior  soil.  Both  in  the  operations  of  gardening 
and  farming,  a  deep  soil,  rich  in  mould,  permeable  to  the  air 
and  to  water  and  easily  worked  is  always  to  be  preferred  to 
a  tough  adhesive  soil,  or  one  of  little  depth  or  liglit  in  char- 
acter. But  these  choice  lands;  which,  so  to  speak,  require 
nothing  but  sowing  and  planting  to  yield  abundantly,  are  not 
always  to  be  found.  Generally  soil  is  defective  in  some  parti- 
cular, at  one  place  it  contains  too  much  clay  and  is  too  com- 
pact, it  chokes  the  plant  and  does  not  allow  the  air  to  get  to 
the  roots,  or  else  it  stops  the  water  from  rain  or  irrigation  and 
becomes  damp,  in  ether  localities,  on  the  contrary  it  contains 
too  great  a  proportion  of  silicious  sand,  and  besides  the  un- 
fruitfulness  which  is  the  result,  its  lightness  causes  it  to  dry 
up  under  the  lightest  rays  of  the  sun  and  prevents  it  from 
retaining  fertilizers  which  may  be  employed.  At  otht  r  places 
again  an  impervious  sub-soil  renders  the  land  unproductive ; 
lastly  the  mineralogical  constitution  of  the  land  may  be  of 
such  a  nature  that  it  does  not  contain  the  ingredients  which 
enter  into  the  composition  of  the  plants.     In  any  case  a 
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similar  manner  for  remedying  these  defects  is  generally  fol- 
lowed  both  in  farming  and  gardening. 

But  whatever  means  may  be  followed,  be  they  good  or 
bad,  the  remedying  the  defects  in  the  soU  is  not  every  thine 
they  exhaust  the  soil  by  the  crops  taken  from  it  and  manures 
must  be  constantly  applied  to  restore  the  fertility  of  which 
at  has  been  deprived.  Manuring  the  ground  is  not  less 
necessary  in  the  garden  than  in  the  farm.  It  might  even  be 
said,  It  18  more  necessary,  since  within  a  given  time  and  from 
an  equal  extent  of  land,  much  more  is  expected  from  the 
garden  than  from  the  farm. 


CHAPTER  TWO 

The  vegetable  garden  and  the  principal  conditions  of  it«  eatablishment- 
tsituation  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  the  dweUing  -  Extent  and 
exposure  -  EflFects  of  various  expogures  -  The  slope  of  the  ground  - 
Its  advantages  and  disadvantages  -Shelter  from  the  wind-Fencing, 
dead  and  green  hedges -Necessity  for  water  in  a  vegetable  garden 
and  the  manner  of  obtaining  it. 

The  vegetable  garden  is  the  one  above  all  which  sup- 
plies the  most  directly  useful  produce.  It  may  be  said  to 
be  the  perfection  of  all  agricultural  operations;  and  to  it 
these  lessons  will  be  exclusively  devoted. 

Situation.  —  Its  natural  position  is  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  dwelling,  either  because  the  articles  of  food 
which  It  supplies  are  in  constant  use  by  the  household,  and 
these  articles  should  be  easily  procurable  at  all  hours  of  the 
day  ;  or  because  the  particular  work  required  can  be  more 
conveniently  carried  on,  or  finally  because  its  produce,  either 
fruit  or  vegetable  is  in  this  way  less  exposed  to  the  depreda- 
tions ot  thieves  or  domestic  animals. 

Extent.— Its  extent  or  size  should  be  in  proportion  to 
the  wants  ot  the  household;  the  size  of  the  garden  should 
therefore  be  calculated  from  the  quantity  of  vegetables  that 
the  house  may  require;  often  the  larger  vegetables  may  be 
grown  elsewhere  and  the  necessary  size  of  the  gaixlen  will  be 
reduced  accordingly.  A  large  garden  is  always  a  heavy 
charge,  a  smaller  extent  of  garden  land,  with  good  soil  and 
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■well  kept  will  often  be  more  productive  than  a  large  garden 
with  only  a  medium  soil  and  poor  cultivation.  Without 
fixing  the  exact  limits,  generally  speaking,  the  size  of  a 
vegetable  garden  varies  from  half  an  acre  downwards,  ac- 
coniing  to  the  number  of  peisona  composing  the  family  and 
also  according  to  the  favorable  or  unfavorable  conditions 
available. 

Exposure. — The  exposure  or  aspect  of  a  vegetable 
garden  aud  particularly  of  an  orchard  i.s  a  matter  of  import- 
tant  consideration,  as  it  largely  influences  the  success  of  the 
operations.  It  varies  according  to  climate  and  locality  and 
all  circumstances  should  be  taken  advantage  of,  to  do  what- 
ever may  be  for  the  best. 

The  best  is  the  one  which  favoring  the  growth  of  the 
greater  number  of  the  plants,  protects  them  from  the  extremes 
of  temperature  common  to  the  locality  or  from  the  predomi- 
nating winds.  A  southern  aspect  approaches  nearest  to  the 
conditions  required  in  our  country,  where  vegetation  is  rapid 
and  where  the  North  East  winds  are  to  be  feared. 

The  slope  of  the  land  i  3  closely  connected  with  the  expo- 
sure and  is  to  a  certain  extent  identical  with  it.  A  gentle 
slope  with  a  good  exposure  is  an  advantageous  condition; 
besides  it  facilitates  watering  and  draining.  A  heavy  slope 
or  decline  in  the  land  would  be  quite  a  different  thing,  espe- 
cially if  added  to  an  unfavorable  exposure. 

Shelter. — In  every  case,  man's  industry  o^'i  intelligence 
must  come  to  the  assistance  of  nature  by  corret  :ng  as  far  as 
possible  the  defects  to  be  found  in  any  exposure,  by  artificial 
screens  or  shelters.  The-e  shelters  generally  consist  of  fences 
which  protect  the  garden  from  the  inroads  of  animals  and 
are  besides  this,  favorable  to  the  growth  of  certain  crops — 
screens  of  growing  trees  are  often  added,  which  from  the 
thickness  of  their  foliage,  are  most  useful  in  opposing  a 
barrier  to  the  winds. 

Fences. — Garden  fences  are  in  general  formed  of  walls 
or  hedges.  The  latter  cost  less  than  the  walls  at  the  first, 
but  there  are  many  disadvantages  connected  with  them.  In 
the  first  place  a  dead  hedge  only  lasts  h  short  time  and  must 
be  renewed  every  four  or  five  years  aud  sometimes  oftener — 
then  again  if  they  are  a  barrier  to  domestic  animals,  they  are 
no  bar  to  animals  of  the  rodent  lireeds,  such  as  rats,  mice, 
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S^'^h.,? ^K  ^'*®°  ?'  '1".''''''*'  ^***8««  *"•«  v"'"a"y  everlast- 

dSl  ofL  ^^  *'*  '^""^  '"*  «?''*"«•  *^*»y"  ^ke  up  a  great 
aeal  of  space,  require  a  great  deal  of  attention  and  are  a  poor 
protecfon  after  all,  as  they  very  soon  become  thin  at  the  f^t 
ana  give  easy  passage  to  destructive  animals.     Their  roots 

cultivator     ""^         ^  ""'^  ^°  *  ^''^^  "^'"^  °*'  '^^™'  *° 

form^rZf  ""*!''' '"  "r"*'''  '*°°«  '"^  '^"^^^'  ^«"  plastered, 
mo  «  \h      I  enclosures  for  gardens.     They,  no  doubt,  cos 

SnlX  th^'"'  ''"'/'^'^  disadvantage  is  very  soon  com- 
S  ^.  ^ .  '"T''^"'  '^'■"P  *°  *'»°h  they  contribute, 
Tf  «1  2  '°°n"f  '^  u  "'^^^  advantages,  such  as  the  length 
fromr^''/"^''''*^'P"'"^^«' shelter  which  they  afford 

toallnl^^r''''  '"^''"l^''*"^^  "'«'••  complete  harmlessness 
w)  an  plants  grown  m  their  vicinity. 

in  hpi!},^!??.^"  '',  ^''"^'^"y  built  from  two  to  three  vards 
ZXT'  \  '  '"l^  '"  "'^^  *^«o^»t-     *^«r  a  small  narrow 

form  of  «1  """'"  particularly  in  the  case  of  a  garden  in  the 
t^n^n  K  T^/'"'o^'^^™'*  '"'^"  °f  this  height  would  throw 
too  much  shade.     Besides  this  the  wall  should  not  be  the 

nftTJ^'^i'l^^  T^""'*"  """"y  '•^""d  the  garden,  the  highest 
part  should  be  on  the  north  side  or  on  the  s.de  facing  the 

dallvT.  \''^"'^''  '^l  '''^''  P^"^  ^^^^'^d  ^  lower,  espe- 
cially that  part  facing  the  south  or  other  point  of  (he  com- 
pass nearest  to  it.     A  mere  protectir.g  wall  will  be  sufficient 

obiec  nf  th^  ''''''  '''  ''P^'^'''*  ^'y  ^  '1"^^'^  '^^  I'edge.  The 
s^-Kn  ^''fu"*"^",™""'''  toaUow  as  much  sun  as  pos- 
sible  to  enter  the  mclosure. 

ve^pi'"''!^^ -y^^  '  ''  ''  ^^'""S  of  the  first  necessity  in  a 

ve^pLhlp!'  '^e[7'^"^.n«  «-*^teringand  as  a  consequence. on 
rd  K  ^^^^'^'^^y^ng  o»t  a  vegetable  gaixlen  anywhere. 
It  should  be  assured  thatthere  will  be  no  failure  of  water  at 
llL'uT'^  «•  the  year.  Should  there  be  no  water  in  the 
If/lf  ,^  I-  I  ^.  necessary  at  least  to  have  a  well,  which, 
without  being  too  deep,  will  not  be  liable  to  run  dry  As 
far  as  possible  the  well  should  be  sunk  in  the  highest  part 

pLil  hT"  'u^"""  ^/  ^^'^  arrangement,  the  water  teing 
enabled  to  run  through  pipes  to  the  lower  levels,  if  the  oar- 
den  18  r.  large  one,  the  watering  will  be  greatly  facilitated. 
±or  drawing  the  water,  a  hand  pump  is  generally  used,  where 
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there  is  none,  a  bucket  will  do.  Later  on  we  will  return  to 
the  important  queation  of  watering  when  we  treat  in  detail 
of  the  various  vessels  and  implements  employed  in  carrying 
it  on. 


CHAPTER  THREE 


Principal  varieties  of  soil  —  Division  of  iatotlie  arable  bed  and  sub-soil  — 
Mould,  its  properties  —  Process  by  which  the  defects  in  soil  are  cor- 
rected and  exhaustion  remedied  —  Improvement  of  soil  and  manures. 
Description  of,  particular  characteristics— Examination  of  the  various 
susbtances  most  generally  employed  for  improving  and  manuring  land. 

It  is  from  the  soil  that  plants  derive,  if  not  the  whole, 
at  least  the  greater  part  of  the  elements  which  enter  into 
their  composition.  This  one  remark  is  sufficient  to  establish 
the  importance  of  soil  in  connection  witli  cultivation. 

The  composition  of  the  soil  is  exceedingly  variable,  — 
even  in  the  narrow  apace  of  a  garden  the  gre.itest  differences 
are  found  at  different  spots.  It  is  not  alone  on  the  quantity 
but  also  on  the  quality  of  the  produce  that  these  different 
kinds  of  soil  exerci.<;o  their  influence.  In  the  same  propor- 
tion as  the  facility  and  success  of  cultivation  in  good  soil,  is 
the  difficulty  and  failure  in  bad  ;  in  the  latter  case  every 
effort  is  made  to  correct  its  defects,  by  manuring.  But 
remedying  the  defects  in  a  poor  ground  is  not  everything  ; 
the  very  best  soon  becomes  exhausted  through  the  mere  fact 
of  cultivation  and  this  is  easily  understood,  since  the  various 
parts  of  vegetables  are  formed  from  the  substances  which 
they  pump  from  the  soil  through  their  roots,  the  total  of  the 
elements  of  fertility  are  necessarily  diminished  by  each  suc- 
cessive crop.  The  fruits,  roots  and  leaves  which  we  gather 
from  the  surface  of  the  field,  are  in  reality  the  primitive 
material  contained  in  the  soil,  condensed  and  transformed  by 
the  vital  force  of  the  plants,  the  time  at  last  arrives  when 
the  land  can  no  longer  furnish  anything  to  vegetation.  It  is 
by  the  use  of  manures  that  this  impoverisbed  condition  is 
obviated ;  they  restore  to  the  land  proportionately  what  we 
take  from  it  in  produce  of  every  kind.  From  the  little 
already  said,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  proper  employ- 
ment of  manures  is   one  of  the   most  essential   parts  of  the 
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Xm'^*  ^*""*"^  '°'^"'*''^'  ^^^  *°  '^"  g''"*^"  *°^  <"» 
«r»^  o"*?^^*  ^.  5«^-«n7,  i/ouW.-The  soil  may  be  consid- 
twri«Zll/^°-,''"P*'"'°P°''«*^  beds,  the  one  onZ> 
sutsoi  JJth  fin  '"•''  ""/'^'^  underneath  which  .  thJ 
sub-soi ,  both  fill  an  important  part  in  the  carrying  on  of 
agncultural  opemtions.  ^    '^ 

♦1,,    TJe  arable  bed  compiises  all  the  thickness  of  ground 
through  which  the   roots   force   their   way  downwaSand 

^rir'??  '^'  "^l^^".^^  '''  '^''^  nou,(shmrt^1s  also 
this  arable  bed  of  earth  which  is  broken  up  by  the  various 

Roughing  implements  which  are  used  in  the  tilling  of  the 

£ri"°i>„I  V°/ -"'J'  «'°'l"y  ^"^''  ^^«"  that  of  the  sub 
sol,  wh^ch  fact  18  due  to  the  presence  of  mould  or  veget- 
aWe  earth,  with  which  it  is  mixed.  This  latter  is  of  an 
3"n.r^^  ^"'^  "^'"^^  '"^"^  ^««^**hl«  «»d  ani,..al  remains 
ZJl  H  t"'"'^!^'^-  It  is  generally  the  richest  part  of 
the  soil  and  the  crops  are  abundant  in  proportion  tothe 
thickness  of  the  amble  soil  and  the  vegetable  mould 

ror  f.  n?!  u-^"'^'i  ^1^*°'  **  l^^  ^*t^°»«  Po^°t  reached  by  the 
wote  of  cu  ivated  plants  It  may  be  said  to  have  no  limit 
to  Its  depth,  ,t  18  not  always  clearly  distinguishable  by  its 
colour  or  composition  from  the  arable  bed  which  lies  above 
iLt    .'^n^    ^"'°''^'°8  but  little  Dourrishment  to   vegeta- 

iTJ  'f '?■'''''  **   »'"**  ^"^'^^^ce   on  cultivation  in 

accordance  with  its  permeability  to  water.     It  is  always  an 

unfavomble  condition  when  the  sub-soil  does  not  permit  of 

the  easy  flowing  away  of  the   water  and  this  condition  is 

ag^avated  when  th.  arable   layer  is  only  of  a  slight  th?ck! 

ness      This  disadvantage  is  remedied  to  a  certain  Ltent  by 

the  digging,  at  certam   fixed  distances,  of  drains  or  furrows 

for  the  running  off  the   surplus   water,  an  operation  known 

V  J^l""'!"'  ^'"f '^   ^""^  ^^"'^h  '«   ^ff««ted  in  various 
ways,  either  by  trenches  open  to  the  sky,  or  by  pipes  cov 
ered  up  in  the  ground.  ^  '  ^'^     °^ 

Improvement  and  Manures.— To  improve  and  lighten 
the  soil  IS  to  correct  its  mineralogical  nature,  so  as  to  give  it 
trtl^f''''''^\Tu''^'  '"  '"*"°^  't '«  ^«f««tive,  such  as  a 
^;S.-,  T'-'^  ^'^^''''''  "'  °^  thoughness.  a  greater  per- 
meab  hty  o  air  or  water  ;  to  enrich  it,  to  manure  it,  that  is 
to  add  to  It  new  elements  of  fertility,  to  furnish  it  with  mate- 
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rials  organic  or  inorganic  which  go  to  the  composition  of 
plants.  We  will  sum  up  in  a  few  lines  the  principal  agents 
for  improving  or  enriching  land  which  may  be  found  of  value 
in  a  garden. 

Improving. — There  is  no  clearly  defined  line  between 
objects  for  improving,  or  those  for  enriching  the  soil.  If  cer- 
tain articles  used  for  the  improvement  of  the  soil  act  only 
mechanically  upon  it,  there  are  others,  such  as  ashes,  leached 
ashes,  soot,  plaster,  &c.,  which,  while  lightening  the  soil,  at 
the  same  time  communicate  to  it  principles  of  fertility  anal- 
ogous to  those  furnished  by  manures  properly  so  called,  that 
is  substances  which  are  taken  up  by  the  plants  and  go 
directly  to  their  nourishment. 

The  following  are  the  principal  objects  used  for  the 
improvement  of  land : 

a.  Artificial  soil. — The  ground  itself  often  acts  as  an 
improver,  either  by  the  spreading  of  soil  ot  good  quality 
upon  one  of  inferior  quality  or  by  the  mixture  of  sod  of 
di£fereBt  qualities,  so  that  the  one  may  coiTect  the  other. 
Excavations  and  the  making  of  embankments  which  are  fre- 
quently necessitated  on  a  farm  or  even  on  the  more  circum- 
scribed space  intended  for  a  garden,  may  often  cause  an 
improvement  of  this  nature.  As  an  example,  a  vein  of  sand 
is  of  use  in  reducing  the  toughness  of  a  soil  containing  too 
much  clay.  Strong  ground  on  the  contrary  will  be  used  to 
diminish  the  two  great  porousness  of  a  sandy  soil  and  with- 
out firmness. 

b.  Lime. — Lime  is  employed  with  great  advantage  to 
correct  cold  clay  soils. 

The  proper  quantity  to  be  used  to  the  acre  will  neces- 
sarily vary  according  to  the  condition  of  the  ground  to  be 
improved.  Liming  is  an  operation  which  can  only  be  pro- 
perly learned  by  experience. 

c.  Plaster  and  rvbbish. — ^These  things,  on  the  contrary, 
are  frequently  used  in  gardening  on  account  of  the  salts 
which  they  generally  contain. 

They  are  particularly  useful  in  the  cultivation  of  cab- 
bage and  other  cruciforms,  beets,  spinnage,  sorrel  and  of. 
many  other  plants  both  useful  and  ornamental. 
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d.  Soot. — Soot  is  valuable  as  a  garden  dressing  for  two 
serrate  purposes :  in  the  firrt  place  it  is  an  excellent  manure 
and  secondly  because  it  causes  the  death  of  large  numbers  of 
destructive  insects.  It  should  only  be  used  in  small  quanti- 
ties diluted  in  water,  in  which  case  it  should  be  applied  to 
the  plants  at  the  time  of  watering.  This  »nrae  water  thrown 
or  sprinkled  over  plants  infested  with  bugs,  destroys  the 
insects. 

e.  Ashes  and  Leached  Ashes.  —  Whether  from  wood, 
charcoal  or  turf,  ashes  are  rightly  considered  one  of  the  best 
improvers  of  the  soil,  as  well  in  farming,  on  a  large  as  on  a 
small  scale.  The  large  quantity  of  potash  and  phosphates 
which  they  contain,  act  powerfully  on  vegetation,  they  there- 
fore also  have  the  double  character  of  a  fertilizer  and  an 
improver  of  the  soil.  Sometimes  they  are  considered  simply 
as  a  manure ;  when  they  are  used  for  plants,  deriving  no 
benefit  from  mauure,  such  as  peas  for  example  and  a  few 
plants  of  the  flower  garden. 

The  name  leached  ashes  is  given  to  ashes  which  have 
been  used  with  water  and  which,  in  consequence  of  the  treat- 
ment they  have  received  are  deprived  of  a  large  quantity  of 
potash  which  they  contained.  Leached  ashes  are  not  as 
active  as  fresh  ashes  and  should  be  used  i  i  quantities  three 
or  four  times  greater.  Unleached  ashes  are  therefore  to  be 
preferred. 

B.  True  Manure.  ■  Manure  is  a  substancs  which  sup- 
plies to  the  soil  the  organic  elements,  of  which  it  is  wanting, 
that  is  those  elements  which  enter  directly  into  the  compo- 
sition of  plants.  We  will  not  here  endeavour  to  show  the 
importance  of  manure  in  every  form  of  cultivation.  It  will 
suffise  to  recall  what  we  have  already  said  in  the  first  chap- 
ter, that  there  can  be  no  more  gardening  than  agriculture, 
Without  the  employment  of  manure  in  proper  an<i  sufficient 
quantities  to  suit  the  crop.  We  will  now  briefly  examine 
the  different  kinds  of  manure  and  their  uses  in  connection 
with  horticulture. 

a.  Stable  Manure. — Stable  manure  is  the  name  given 
to  horse  manure,  in  distinction  from  the  cattle  manure  from 
the  cow  shed. 

Stable  manure  fills  the  place  of  all  other  manures  for 
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the  usei  of  a  garden.  It  is  eminently  valuable  in  the  cuU 
tivation  of  bedding  plants  of  all  kinds.  Its  most  valuable 
property,  which  causes  it  to  be  preferred  by  gardeners  to  all 
others  is  the  facility  with  which  fermentation  may  lie  in- 
stantly started  or  arrested,  by  keeping  it  either  dry  or  moist. 
If  fermentation  and  heating  is  desired,  it  only  requires  to  be 
heaped  together  and  moistened.  If  on  the  contrary  it  is 
desired  to  arrest  fennentation  already  begun,  the  heap  is 
spread,  and  the  manure  allowed  to  dry  in  the  air. 

It  mvLit  not  be  understood  that  horse  manure  is  the  only 
available  manure  for  the  garden,  as,  for  many  plant",  unless 
it  is  well  decomposed  it  it  too  heating  and  contains  too  much 
nitrogen  ;  as  the  experimental  farm  experiments  will  show, 
a  mixture  of  horse  and  cow  dung  gave  the  l)e3t  results. 

Market  gardening,  generally  successfully  carried  on  in 
the  vicinity  of  large  towns  employs  great  quantities  of  stable 
manure. 

The  remains  of  the  decomposition  of  stable  manure  is  a 
black  mould,  which  is  of  the  greatest  possible  value  in  the 
cultivation  of  almost  all  garden  vegetables. 

b.  Cow-dung. — The  manure  from  the  cow  shed  so 
valuable  to  the  farmer,  is  on  the  contrary  little  sought  after 
by  the  gardener  who  finds  it  cold  in  comparison  with  stable 
manure.  It  is  less  active  than  the  latter  and  would  not 
answer  for  the  cultivation  of  plants  requiring  strong  fertil- 
izers, such  as  the  melon  and  the  strawberry  ;  but  it  is  very 
suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  most  ordinary  vegetables.  It 
may  even  be  said  that  in  calcareous,  sandy  soil  wanting  in 
consistency  and  liable  to  excessive  heating  from  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  cow  dung  is  often  preferred  to  stable  manure. 

c.  Manure  from  the  sheep/old. — Is  largely  similar  in  its 
properties  to  stable  manure  and  if  the  latter  cannot  be 
obtained,  mixed  with  cow  dung  it  is  often  used  as  a  substi- 
tute. A  mixture  of  these  two  manures,  in  equal  parts  may 
be  used  advantageously  in  all  garden  cultivation. 

d.  Colombine  and  guano. — Under  the  name  of  colora- 
bine  is  understood  the  manure  produced  by  the  birds  of  the 
farm  yard  and  the  pigeon  house.  It  is  the  most  active  fer- 
tilizer known  for  cultivation  in  either  farm  or  garden ;  but 
precisely  on  account  of  this  activity  it  can  only  be  used  in 
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•mall  quantities  aud  mixed  with  other  manures.  Colombine 
dried  and  pulverizeil  will  keep  for  a  very  long  time  without 
loain^  its  fHitilizin}^  properties. 

Guano  is  an  imported  foreign  fertilizer  very  similar  to 
Colombine,  it  is  brouj^ht  from  South  Africa,  Peru  aud  Chili. 
It  is  the  result  of  the  droppings  from  sea  birds,  mixed  with 
feathers,  the  bodios  of  Hsh  and  other  animal  remains,  accu- 
mulating  for  centuries  on  certain  rocks  in  the  Southern  seas. 
It  may  however,  be  avantageously  replaced  by  certain  chem« 
ioal  fertilizers  si.ch  as  phosphates,  superphosphates,  nitrates 
of  soda  and  scoria.  The  reader  will  realize  the  importance 
of  these  fertilizers  on  referring  to  the  tables  on  pages 
and  giviug  the  results  of  experiments  on  potatoes  at  the 
experimental  farm  at  Oltawn. 

e.  Re/use  from  Oities.^The  fertilizer  under  this  name 
is  composed  of  all  substances  collected  from  the  streets  in 
the  form  of  mud  and  dirt.  It  is  a  powerful  fertilizer,  but 
its  rank  odour  and  the  bad  flavour  it  is  said  to  communicate 
to  vegetables,  should  banish  it  from  the  garden ;  its  true 
place  is  in  the  working  of  the  farm. 

/.  Liquid  Manures. — ITie  same  thing  may  be  said  of 
liquid  manures,  mostly  very  rotten,  they  trickle  from  the 
manure  heap.  They  are  known  as  soakage.  Of  great  value 
to  the  fanner,  the  gardener  can  hardly  use  them  except  to 
asw  ^t  in  the  decomposition  of  plants  which  he  desires  to  con- 
vert into  vegetable  earth.  Still  when  largely  diluted  with 
water  and  sufficiently  decomposed,  they  may  be  very  advan- 
tageously used  in  the  form  of  spray  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
kitchen  garden. 

g.  Vegetable  earth  is  th«  residue  of  decomposed  man- 
ures ;  it  is  very  rich  in  mould  and  will  keep  for  an  indefinite 
time.  There  can  never  be  too  much  vegetable  eartl  in  a 
garden,  and  although  many  common  vegetable  can,  if  neces- 
sary, do  without  it,  there  are  others,  melons  for  example,  to 
which  it  is  indispensable. 

A.  Poudrelte. — A  substance  manufactured  from  materials 
taken  from  water  closets,  is  also  one  of  the  most  active  fertil- 
izers known ;  but  it  has  all  the  disadvantage  of  the  refuse 
from  cities  and  should  in  consequence,  like  it  be  banished 
from  the  garden  at  least  from  use  in  the  vegetable  garden. 
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exPetWMTS  WITH  vAWo^  tors  or  wtatom 

I„  l«9«.  Pouto-  •""owing  wh«a.  w,j  pUuUa  -  th.  Uth^^f  M^^^^ 
the  »th  of  ..un.  anj  -- *rSti«  V.H.t.^  V.,Iier.  i^'.  f-vc 


Fwrn  mmnure  (hor*.  »nd  ooj  «»«"§ 

mixed)    properly  «l«?°"!IjrtJ;,.  lo 

too.  to  the  acre  m  18W;  13  »«"»  ^»i  j^i/ 

the  aero  each  year  ..nee  ....  .-^^A  »«>  /-» 

Parm  manure  (horiw  and  oow  rtungi 
mTxed)  «re.h  12  ton.  to  the  aere  .n 
im;  15  ton.  to  the  acre  each  year 
•ince 

No  manure ;  • ',' '  »«Bd 

hx  pSv«"'^"i-^tr£ 

Mrn"r\rVho.phaternot^tre^^^^^^ 

Sf  xroYj^a%'»'^« "--' 

|F.'rmanure;partlydecompose^^ 
'     aetive  fermentation,  6  tons  to  uie 

afrrmiueral  P^-^P^f^l^' ^^''u, 
«1  finelv  pu  veri7*d,  000  lt».  to 
f h;  »cJe  the  two  made  into  a  com 

spreading 


Bath.  lb. 


">n-Kjrsis?::~r.;:^ 


i 
4 

ll 


'■*"•••«■" '♦frMRHAf  II  VKAB. 


>"«««l    photpbMet.     not    tr».t.<l 
'*««^P««>r»rii«l.  BOUlU   null?: 

I    ifaf.  nitrate  of  J!wl.,  200,^,!'^^ 

12  No  m»nur». .'.'..■■■■     

13  IFine  bona  du»t,  flod  IK.' »« '.i. 

14  Fine  bone  dun  MO^.'^j'",**"; 

13   Nitrate  of  .«la  Sa^  i    .'°  .'''•  ^W-  • 

•nsui/.^eof.^„.o^if«(!J-/bV5rtrj 

300  1b.tothe«crB  •°d»"«». 


*» 
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flagter  for  iniprovirff  luiwi '  ■-.' 

(-if..e  of  Le,rtt"'/^«>rt"h: 

acre.  eacJ,  year, in™   '»*  l^o  the, 
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Bj  comparin<;  the  lot<.  i  a^A  m  • 
other  lota  andkee^ing  in  view^l^^  '°  ^«^  t«f^J«  with  the 
of  the  fertilizers  the  LLZT  .H  '^"'"/''?  '^''^  *h«  "^''^^'ng 
ductB  and  n^anurc.  .-ill  ZaUy  ^'Zn       '^'  '^''"^^^^  P'^' 
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rxPKRIMFNTH  WITH    KKRTII.IZRUM    IN  HALIf  U)TH  (I  *»  OF 
AN  ACHB.OK  lHa-AT.)»:M  1^)LL0WINU  BARLEY. 


3 


r«»Tltl/.KII"  AI-lMBl.  EA«H  VKAR. 


lAUT  HAI.r  Br  TMIt  UXTB. 


9 
10 


11 


12 
13 
11 

15 


Fttrni  roanuM,  properly  dtconipowKl. 
1ft  ton*  to  the  acre ••• 

Farm  manure,  fr^ih,   15  ton»  to  the 
•ere 

No  in*nur« ■.' ' '  ilj' ««!' 

Mineral  pho.ph«lei..  not  treated.  «ne 
y  pul"eri.hl.  500  lb.  to  the  .ere 

Minewkl  pho.iph.tw.  not  tre»te«l.flne 
ly  pulverii!e<».  WW  l»*.  n't"^'  »' 
id*.  i»0  lb.  to  I  he  .ere  -V 

F.rin  m.nure,  p.rti*lly  .Iw-ompo-ed. 
w»<i  in  .ctive  ferinent»tioii.  «  ton. 
to  the  .ere.  niiiiei.)  l'ho«ph»« •«."?» 
treated,  finely  pulverize.  .  WlO  'b» 
Ui  the  wre,  the  two  ramie  into  . 
compa«t.  thoroughly  mixed  aiul  .1 
lowed  to  l.e»t  for  wveral  <Uy»  be 
fore  iiprewling i '  u' ' 

MiDer4l  phoiuhates,  not  treat»l,ftue 
ly  pnlveri.Je.1.  5.10  lb«;  nitrate  o 
BOila  200  lbs  :  wo«h1  a»he».  not 
wa-h'ed.  1,000  lbs  to  th«  acre  .  . 
Mineral  phoHphate».  not  treated,  hne 
ly  F"W«rizSl,  .500  \U  ;  wood  a..he» 
not  waHhe.1,  l.-^OO  Ibn  to  the  aire^ 

I  Mineral  siiperphjuphaten  No  1.  00i» 
!b«  toUieacre.  „      {"v^\ 

Mineral  Huperpho»phate«  No  1,  .T» 
lbs:  nitrate  of   soda,  200  lbs  to  • 

Mfneral  •"»P«'-ph'>''J'h"\'51L^;;^  » J 
Ibn  nitrate  of  »o»la,  200  Iba,  woon 
a8he»not  washed,  l.iy"**  lbs  to   the 

acre 

No  manure .■■■;/ 

Fine  bone  dust.  600  lbs  to  the  acre 
Fine  bono  dust,  50.1   lb«,   woo*l  ashes 
'     not  w»«hed,  1 ,500  lbs  to  the  acre 
iNitrate  of  soda.  20O  lb.  to  the  acre 


235»/. 


179 

195^ 
102 

178'/. 


215 
121/. 

1227, 

232'^; 
91 


20ti       214     40 


94 

93 
124 

137 


1301. 
391  { 
71  y. 

i22v; 


•3»3y, 

2-^2^; 

183!/J 
202 


19b7, 
105*/, 
154/. 

23;V/i 
134 »/, 


:  8  50 

163  31 

106  50 

172  30 


181  20 

95  10 

116  10 

196  10 

101  00 
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EXPERIMENTS    WITH   FERTILIZERS    IP    HALF  LOT  (1  20  OF 
AN  ACRE)  OF  POTATOES  FOLLOWING  BARLEY. -Cmtinued. 


i 
1 

•s 

6 

FERTIIJZRRS  APPLIED  EACH  YEAB. 

EAST  HALF  or  THE  LOTS. 

1 

lb. 

147 

98 
150 

133J^ 

U2>i 

I64y, 

Produce  of  9  rows 

of 

Lee's  Favorite. 

Produce  of  9  rows 

of 

Northern    Spy. 

ToUl  Return 

by 

the  acre. 

16 
17 

J 

i9 

20 
21 

Muriate  of  potash,  150  lbs  to  the  acre 

Sulfate  of  aniraonia,300  lbs  to  the  acre 

Sulfate  of  iron,  60  lbs  to  the  acre 

Comniou  salt  (oblorure    de   tiodiumh 
300  lbs  to  the  acre 

lb. 
79 
74 

88»/, 

63 
76J^ 
114J^ 

lb. 

U2y, 

162 

my, 

121 

my, 

195 

Bush.  lb. 
122  50 
111  20 
129    40 

Plaster  for  improving  land,  gypsum 
(sulfate  of  lime),  300  to  the  acre  . . 

Mineral  superphosphates  No.  2,  600 
lbs  to  the  acre. . . . 

105  60 
136    50 

164    40 
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CHAPTER  FOUR 

TilliuK  the  soil  -  Breaking  up  ground,  how  to  do  it  -  Ploughing  - 
Digging  with  a  «pade,  with  a  pick  -  Depth  for  the  various  modes  of 
tillage  -  Implements  for  tilling  the  garden  -  Spades  of  various 
kinds  -  Picks  and  hoes  of  different  shapes  -  Varieties  of,  their 
shapes  and  uses  -  Weeding  hooks,  rakes  and  scrapers  -  A  levelling 
tool,  a  cord. 

Every  piece  of  Biound  intended  for  cultivation,  should 
in  the  fir/t  place,  before  anything  is  done,  be  furnished  wiih 
suitable  tools.     There  are  two  ways  of  begimnng  the  tillage 
1    by  breaking  up  the  ground  and,  2.  by  ploughing,  which, 
however,  are  but  two  ways  of  performing  the  same  operation. 
Breaking  up  the  ground  is  a  deeper  tillage  than  ordinary 
ploughing.     Loosening  the  soil  is  not  its  only  object  it  also 
Lews  it  by  bringing  to  the  surface  the  lower  bed  of  arable 
soil  and  replacing  it  by  the  upper  bed      Another  result  of 
this  work  is  to  allow  the  air  and  water  from  the  rams  and 
the  watering  cart  more  easily  to  peuetrate  the  ground  and  to 
come  into  direct  communication  with  the  roots  of  the  plants. 
Breaking  up  the  ground  is  not  always  done  m  the  same 
way  it  varies  according  to  locality  —  soil  and  more  parti- 
cular according  to  the  nature  oi  the  cultivation  which  it  is 
intended  to  follow.     At  present,  we  have  only  to  consider 
the  matters  in  connection  with  gardening. 

The  best  way  to  break  up  the  ground  is  the  one  which 
takes  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  land  which  it  ,s  uitended  to 
convert  into  a  garden.  To  do  this,  a  trench  or  ditch,  3o  or 
40  inches  in  width  and  about  15  inches  in  depth,  is  ..pened 
at  one  end  of  the  piece  of  land  ;  the  earth  taken  out  of  this 
trench  is  carried  to  the  other  end  of  the  piece  of  hind.  1  lis 
trench  is  then  filled  iu  with  earth  taken  from  a  parallel 
trench  of  the  same  size,  always  being  caretul,  as  already 
stated,  to  place  the  upper  layer  ..f  earth  at  the  hotUmi  ot  the 
trench  and  vke  versa.  This  process  is  continued  ;4niduaUy 
until  the  end  of  the  i-iece  of  land  is  reached,  where  wi  be 
found  the  earth  taken  from  the  first  trench,  which  will  be 

used  to  fill  up  the  last  one.  ,.,     ,      i  i  (^ 

Trenching  is  best  done  in  the  Autumn  and  tlie  laua  lett 

in  ridi-es  in  or^er  that  it  may  be  imi-iuved  by   the  winters 

frost  and   when   leveled  in  the  spring  will  be  in  a  condition 
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to  receive  the  crop  much  earlier  than  if  it  had  been  lying  flat 
and  solid  all  winter.  "'    * 

Another  way  of  breaking  up  the  ground,  less  perfect,  it 
IS  true^,  but  requiring  less  time  and  labor,  is  by  diKgine  with 
a  spade  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  bein^  careful  to  dig  to 
twice  the  depth  of  the  spade  that  is  to  say,  that  having  due. 
the  ftrat  trench  and  turned  over  the  earth  at  a  distance  of 
about  JO  inches,  a  second  trench  should  be  dug  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  first  and  the  earth  from  this  thrown  on  top  of  that 
which  was  first  turned  over.  This  is  after  all  only  a  double 
digging,  but  in  many  cases  this  imperfect  breaking  up  of  the 
ground  will  be  found  sufficient  for  .he  cultivation  of  veget- 

Picks  and  hoes  may   ilao  be  used  in  breaking  up  land 
but  the   work  done  with  these  tools  is  not  generally  as  val- 
uable as  that  which  we  have  just  described  and  which  is 
about  the  only  system  followed  in  countries  where  horticul- 
ture  flourishes     Simple  tiUajje  is  much  less  laborious  than 
breaking  up  the  ground,  but,  per  contra,  has  to  be  repeated 
more  frequently.    The  system  of  work  and  the  tools  employed 
are  of  a  vreat  variety.     They  may,  however.be  reduced  to 
two  leading  systems,  according  as  the  hoe  or  the  spade  is 
used.     Tillage  done  with  the  hoe  does  not  separate  the  earth 
as  thoroughly  and  is  not  as  good  as  that  done  with  the  spade 
but  It  18  more  expeditious  and  economical.     The  plain  hoe  is 
used  in  dry  light     ils  ;  the  forked  hoe  is  more  suitable  for 
damp  tenacious  ground,  but  the  forked  hoe  should  always 
be  used  m  tillage  among  the  trees  and  shrubs  in  ornamental 
gardens  as  this  implement  will  cause  less  damage  than  the 
spade  to  the  roots  which  run  in  every  direction. 

Tillage  with  the  spade  is  almost  the  only  way  allowed 
in  a  well  kept  garden.  It  is  done  in  the  following  way  •  a 
first  trencii  of  double  the  width  of  a  spade  and  of  indefinite 
length  is  opened  at  the  end  of  the  piece  of  ground  to  be  dua 
up ;  the  earth  from  this  trench  is  scattered  over  the  rest  of 
the  ground ;  or  better  still  it  is  carried  to  the  siwt  where  the 
digging  is  to  end,  to  fill  up  the  last  trench  and  so  not  leave 
inequalities  in  the  ground;  the  earth  is  then  taken  by  spades- 
tul  and  turned  over  on  the  other  side  of  tho  trench  dividin*^ 
and  crumbling  it  with  the  spade,  so  that  the  bottom  and  the 
top  may  be  equally  divided,  the  surface  without  inequalities 
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and  the  trench  everywhere  of  an  equal  width  and  depth. 
At  the  time  of  turning  over  the  ground,  care  must  be  taken 
to  remove  all  stones  and  large  roots  which  may  be  found.  If 
the  land  is  covered  with  weeds,  they  should  be  buried  in  the 
bottom  of  the  trenches,  except  couch  grass,  mint  and  field 
thistles,  which  must  be  gathered  up  and  removed  as  other- 
wise they  would  soon  reappear  on  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

If  manure  is  to  be  dug  in,  it  should  not  be  placed  at  the 
very  bottom  of  the  trenches,  the  depth  of  which  will  some- 
times be  too  great  to  allow  the  roots  of  the  plants  to  reach  it ; 
it  should  be  spread  on  and  the  earth  thrown  over  it  so  that  it 
will  be  little  more  than  2  or  8  inches  from  the  surface. 

■*  7  hen  sloping  land  has  to  be  dug,  care  should  b"  taken 
not  to  commence  the  work  at  the  bottom  of  the  slope,  because 
doing  so  would  have  the  effect  of  accumulatmi^  the  earth  on 
that  side  to  which  it  already  has  too  great  a  tendency,  and  to 
strip  the  eailh  from  the  higher  part.  As  far  as  possible  the 
first  trench  should  be  dug  at  the  top  of  the  slope,  by  this 
means  a  certain  quantity  of  the  earth,  as  much  as  the  size  of 
the  trench,  will  be  carried  upward.  On  a  very  steep  slope 
work  carried  on  in  this  way  might  be  difficult, — ^in  such  case 
the  work  should  be  commenced  on  the  side  that  is  across  the 
slope,  so  that  the  soil  would  at  least  not  sUde  downwards. 

The  depth  of  the  digging  depends  upon  the  nature  of 
the  ground  and  the  kind  of  plant  it  is  intended  to  grow.  In 
light  and  shallow  ground,  a  digging  of  from  6  to  7  -nc'ies  is 
sufficient,  in  strong  and  deep  ground  it  should  be  worked  to 
10  or  12  inches ;  this  ground  is  best  for  the  groving  of  shrubs 
and  plants  with  tap-roots  which  run  straight  down.  The 
shallow  soil  should  be  reserved  for  plants  wiih  short  fibrous 
roots,  running  near  the  surface. 

Besides  the  digging  of  which  we  have  just  spoken  and 
which  is  generally  done  before  sowing  or  planting,  there  are 
others  which  are  very  superficial,  on  ground  already  under 
cultivation,  and  are  done  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  up  the 
crust  which  forms  on  the  top  of  the  ground  from  the  effect  of 
watering  and  to  destroy  the  weeds  which  sprout  naturally 
on  cultivated  land. 

The  above  operations  are  designated  by  the  words  dig- 
ging, hoeing  and  weeding.  These  operations  are  performed 
with  various  light  implements  or  tools,  which  are  in  reality 
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only  small  hoes,  spades  and  forks  and  of  which  we  will  now 
give  the  description. 

Implements  used  in  gardening. — As  sUited  above,  the 
spade  is  the  implement  most  generally  used  in  turning  up 
the  soil  of  the  garden  ;  it  is  a  sort  of  shovel  with  a  wooden 
handle  of  a  fixed  length.  Spades  are  made  in  different  sizes, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground  and  the  work  to  be 
done.     (Fig.  1). 


Kig.  1.    Spade. 


Kij;.  2.    Forked  sJiHide. 


Hoes  also  called  mattocks  dill'cr  fidui  sjisides  in  that  the 
handle  instead  of  being  more  or  less  pHiallel  to  tlie  centre  of 
the  iron,  forms  witli  the  latter  a  more  or  leas  open  angle,  but 
almost  always  less  rhan  a  right  angle  and  that  it  brings  the 
earth  towards  the  feet  of  the  persons  using  it,  instead  of 
pushing  it  before  him  as  is  done  when  the  various  kinds  of 
spades  are  employed.     Hoes  are  made  in  different  shapes 
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according  to  the  kind  of  work  to  be  done.  The  lengtli  of  the 
handle  also  varies  in  accord  with  the  shape  of  the  iron  and 
its  curvature.  .  . 

The  mattock  gives  great  power  to  the  l«l>orer  in  raising 
large  clods  of  earth,  but  it  compels  work  in  a  stooping  posture, 
a  most  fatiguing  position  to  wliich  every  one  eanaot  become 
accustomed.  Hws  are  made  of  iron  full,  square  or  sharp  or 
in  prongs  according  as  required. 

Small  hoes,  forked  h(je8  and  weeding  hooks  (figs.  3,  4, 
5  and  6)  are  ^mall  tools,  intended  for  the  double  purpose  of 
disturbing  the  surface  of  cultivated  ground  and  digging  out 
the  weeds.  All  these  ttjols  are  but  moditleations  of  the  hoe 
and  spade  with  a  diminution  of  size  which  renders  them 
easier  to  handle,  but  tliey  must  be  light  and  well  made.  The 
true  weeding  hook  is  a  small  tool  in  the  use  of  which  the 
gardener  must  bend  low  or  work  on  one  knee. 


Fit?.  S    Siinili  lloe. 


KiK.  l-Oiillimry  Fmke'f  Hoe. 


The  only  ditterence  between  it  aud  the  couiiiion  ha-  is 
m  the  shortness  of  its  liiiu.ile  an<\  the  addition  of  a  third  prong 
or  tooth,  a  form  which  makis  it  v(;ry  liaiidy  for  the  tearing 
up  of  weeds  and  running  roots,  which  are  otherwise  difhcult 
to  destroy. 

The  rake  is  the  harrow  of  the  garden,  it  is  u.s(^d  tor  K' vei- 
ling ground  which  has  been  dug  up  and  in  breaking  up  the 
superlying  clods,  in  removing  stones  and  roots  and  in  covering 
over  the  seed  ;  rakes  are  also  used  for  tiuish-nj;  the  work  of 

.,                       ;     ti        .,  T,-1   -   -.-..li-  .      TVip"  iho'il'l  h"  of  different 
the  ocrap)er  i.i  the  garac::  Aa!r.:r     xm  j  aiv i  i- j    ^  j 

sizes,  some   with  tine   U-eth  for  the  beds  and  boitlers,  and 

others  larger  and  heavier  for  other  work.  Scrapers  (fig.  7  and 

8)  are   u  ^r   removing  the  various   weeds  which  sprout 
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in  the  walks  of  the  garden.  In  flower  gardens  and  other 
gardens  of  small  size  hand  scrapers  are  generally  used  by  the 
gardener,  who  pushes  it  from  him  and  draws  it  towards  him 
according  as  it  has  the  shape  shown  in  figure  8  or  in  figure 
9.     They  are,  but  modifications  of  the  spade  and  pick,  tools 


'! 


yig-  5— Ordinary  WoediiiK  Hook 


Ki(f   e    Forked  Hoo  and  WeedidKHook 


which  may  be  used  instead  of  them  in  many  cases.  In  parks 
and  large  gardens,  work  with  the.se  various  tools  would  be 
too  slow,  therefore  they  are  generally  replaced  by  the  plough 
or  scraper. 

Up  to  the  present  we  have  only  referred  to  the  tools  or 
gardeu  implements  most  frequently  employed  in  the  prepar- 
ation of  the  ground.     Actual  work  and  practice  will  com- 
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||)lete  the  little  we  have  snid.     To  conclude  this  chapter,  we 
lliave  only  to  mention  the  cord  which  serves  to  direct  the 
[workman  in  laying  out  the  borders,  pathr   furrows  or  ridges 
for  the  reception  of  the  seed  or  plants. 


Fig.  B— Bolgton  W'eeder 


fie.  7 
Rnkoit  Spade. 


Rakod  Hot>. 


Fig  10 
VV'ceder  Trowel, 
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CHAITEK  FIVE 

lB.pIen.enl.  for  the  c.ria«e  of  «.lid.  :  Urrow.  -  ItnpJeme  n-^ar- 

ria«e  of  wal«r  :  huoketK.  p..m,«  WKteriu«,  by  m.bm«r«.on.  .rr.ga 
lion  or  by  ha.ul  -  Ve,»«U  iucmI  for  wateri..^.  their  furniH  an.l  e.  - 
PropcT  time  for  wal«ring  -  Ktfect  of  water  on  vegetat.un  ^  The 
.litferent  kin.l.  of  water  .•o,.H.aere.l  in  relation  to  tho  wat^HnK  of 
plant.:  nprmg  water,  well  water,  running  water  and  .tagnant  water 
their  Mualities  and  .lefeotH.  .on.litiou»  a.  to  .(uantity  and  t.me  of 
watering. 

After  ImviuL'  viovvcl,  in  the  pwccliny  clmpter,  the  tools 
used  in  the  pre,.arati..„  of  Uu-  jr,otnul  it  ren.au.s  now  o 
complete  the  study  of  horticultuml  inipleuients.  to  P«"'t  "Ut 
the  principal  instnnuents  einpWyed  in  the  transport  of  earth 
dung  and  other  solid  substances,  and  al-o  of  water  :  two 
groups  which  we  will  examine  aejtaraUdy. 


Fin.  ll-Onlinaiy  Hox  Whcflbanow. 


^.—  VKlUn.ES   IMKNPEU  Von  TllK  TKANS1M)RT  «V  HcUUS. 

Th.'s,.  vehicles  are  wlieell-arroxv.s  and  hand  l.arn.ws. 

Wheelbarrow.s  uu-  small  veliicles  with  sides  known  ll.. 
^vorld  over,  cuts  of  which  are  oiven  in  Vi-  U  and  1-.  Ihey 
roll  on  a  sin.ule  wheel  and  an-  ^'M^-rU-d  uj^on  t^w.  leg.. 
There  is  a  diileren.v  l.elw.-  'u  the  b.x  wheelbarrow  (V.;^  U) 
which  is  ,cne,ally  used  in  .ardeu.ng  and  the  skeleton 
wheellmrrow  (Fig.  12)  whuh  ha.s  no  !"/>^;'"^\^!'^;'^\';, ;;;,•;; 
for  the  transport  of  bulky  .•uinhrous  objcts  winch  could  not 
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be  contained  in  the  Ijox  of  an  ordinary  wheelbarrow.  Both 
of  them  arn  worked  by  either  pushing  or  pullinjj:.  ''"he  skele- 
ton wheelbarrow  (Fig  12)  is  very  light  and  8{)«cially  intend- 
ed  for  the  transport  of  straw,  mHti  ire,  branches  and  other 
bulky  and  cumbrous  obji-cts  :  the  bark  is  much  hi^'her  than 
that  of  the  ordinary  wlioelbirrow,  whicli  (K'rniits  thi'  putting 
on  of  a  much  larger  loiui. 


.^mmgsmM 


Fig,12— akoU'toD  Wheeltwrruw. 


B. — VEHICLES    FOR   THE   TKANSPORT   OF   WATER. 

The  vehicles  and  appliances  required  in  the  use  of  water 
in  the  garden  comprise  not  alone  the  vessels  necessary  for 
watering  ;  but  also  the  reservoirs  and  machinery  necessary 
for  the  drawing,  raising  and  carrying  Uie  water.  The  most 
advantageous  system  exists,  where  the  garden  is  in  the  vicinity 
of  a  stream,  or  better  still,  when  it  is  traversed  by  a  stream 
which  does  not  run  dry  at  any  season  of  the  year,  the  water 
from  which  may  be  conducted  by  a  system  of  ditches  and 
pipes,  to  all  parts  of  the  garden,  but  this  is  a  condition  which 
rarely  exists.  In  many  cases  rain  wate-,  collectt^d  in  bar- 
rels,  basins  and  cisterns,  the  =ides  of  wliichare  made  as  water- 
tight as  possible,  may  be  made  to  take  its  place. 

Where  the  rain  water  is  not  in  sutflcient  quantity  to 
supply  the  cistern  and  it  rarelv  is.  recourse  must  be  hud  to 
one  or  several  wells.  The  head  of  the  un  derground  flow  of 
water  may  hapjjento  be  only  two  or  three  yards  below  the 
surftice,  where   this  occurs  a  real  cistern  may  be  dug  which 
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will  always  keep  itself  full.  With  a  greater  depth,  it  will  be 
found  advantageous  and  often  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
the  appliances  generally  used  for  lifting  water. 

BuckeU,  known  to  every  body,  will  hardly  answer,  ex- 
cept in  very  small  gardens  and  wherethe  wat«r  is  at  u  very 
sliiiht  depth.  Tliese  buckets  are  raised  either  by  means  ol  a 
crank,  the  axle  of  which  is  similar  to  that  of  a  winch  and 
round  wh'chthe  cord  with  the  bucket  attiched.  winds  itself, 
or  by  a  pulley  with  one  or  two  buckets,  the  latter  is  the  best, 
since  the  empty  bucket  going  down,  lightens  the  weight  of 
the  bucket  full  of  water  which  u  coming  up. 

Puiiii)8  are  much  more  frequently  employed,  working 
them  is  much  less  fatiguing  than  raising  the  water  m  buckets, 
and  besides,  in  a  given  time,  they  give  a  much  larger  supply 
of  water  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  their  establishment  is  more 
expensive  and  when  they  get  out  of  order  they  require  the 
hand  of  the  maker  for  repairs. 

When  the  water  has  been  brought  to  the  surface  of  the 
jnound,  there  is  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  use  it  and  it  is 
this  latter  portion  of  the  work  which  constitutes  the  process 

celled  watering.  .  ,  .  i      „ 

In  a  manner  suitable  to  the  premises  and  m  accordance 
with  the  greater  or  smaller  supply  of  water  or  of  the  want- 
of  the  growing  plants,  the  watering  is  carried  on  in  various 
ways,  by  submersion  or  by  irrigation.  Watering  by  submer- 
sion  is  done  by  covering  the  whole  surface  6i  the  ground 
with  water.  Tt  will  be  readily  understood  that  so  consider- 
able a  quantity  of  water.as  reiiuiied  for  such  a  process,  cannot 
be  brought  lu  the  place  by  either  man  or  horse  power;  it  is 
conducted  in  ditches,  made  as  watertight  as  \<oMe  and 
which  commence  at  the  very  point  v^liere  the  water  is  raised 
by  the  machinery.  Besides  this  watering  by  submersion  is 
vcrv  rarely  carried  on  in  gardening.  ,     •    ■     .• 

The  same  remarks  do  n  t  apply  to  watering  by  irrigation 
vrhich  is  verv  genenil  in  Southern  countries  1  he  water, 
having;  reached  the  groun.l  to  be  watered,  is  distributed  in 
the  ditches  which  run  between  the  plants,  either  in  straight 
or  sinuous  lines.  In  this  way,  the  plants  themselves  are  not 
wet  ■  the  water  penetrates  to  their  roots  by  infiltration  1  his 
svstfim  of  watering  also  requires  such  quantities  of  water  a. 
it  would  be  impossible  to  distribute  to  the  plants,  it  th.' 
sprinklers  in  general  use  were  employed. 
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I"'!*,  13    Wiit.rinK  I'ol  wltl.  Hh.,.11,.. 

Ina/y  fertiC^t  •  K^^  ^-  I'^uid  form 

|in  these  reserves  of  waS  '°  ''^'"^'"^  proportions 

also  S;i:sra:rts:^fis  ^*"  -  t-  ^^^y 

N  some  are  .ade  flat  o^heXt^!Sr:.S.:tn:^S 
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V  «^,  fr.       rvintf  about.     At  to  the  rite,  each  one  eetocto 
^^^        .tSiSi^S     An  eMential  part  of  every  water. 

X^TiZw  hole,  to  Bei^rate  the  water  and  to  -P^J  »  J 

""■  'CwterinK  l»t.  with  h.ndle.  (fig.  13)  the   u»   of 
,,  .be  peculiar  Wle-^jh^h  «       «ted^  ^Th. 

rdo":»  ™W  :S;l"r.  «« Jed  „„  the  .ide,. 

ur«i^-<r— All  hours  of  the  day  are  not  equally  am- 

plants  wiU  derive  mote  benefit  from  the  watenng. 

vation.     In  "»e  worKiriK  ^^     ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^ 

"°"°^ere  are  two  «..oa,  why  w.tet  i.  ''^'•f^'^'^'J; 

the  second  that  )t  act*  as  lue   vc  nourishmerit 

tissues  the  other  materials  which  go  ^  ^^^l^  J^"j'f  ^'^"^^ 
and  which  are  all  more  or  less  soluble  in  this  Uqum. 


i 
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The  watem  whidi  are  avniUMe  for  watering  atvl  irri- 
gation aro  of  ilitleront  kinds  anil  ciiamcterized  by  pArticitlar 
pro{)crtiL>8  the  most  important  of  which  wu  will  here  deicribo. 

Kaiu  water  is  the  I)e8t  of  all  for  waterinj^  pur|>0!tcfl, 
owing  to  tho  fertilizing  principles  with  wliich  it  hvcomes 
satunted  in  the  atmosphere;  it  i»  light  and  woll  aerated, 
will  (I'Molve  soa])  and  in  excellent  for  cooking  vegetables ; 
it  sho  .  therefore  be  always  carefully  collected  by  placing 
gutters  around  the  buildings  to  collect  that  which  falls  upon 
^e  roofs  and  to  lead  it  tf)  reservoirs  from  which  ih  will  be 
drawn  later  on  as  it  may  be  ret^uired  for  the  garden.  Similar 
advice  may  be  given  with  reference  to  water  which  falls  in 
elevatetl  or  stony  places  and  which  not  being  immediately 
absorbed  by  the  ground,  runs  away  in  the  form  of  rivuletc: ; 
great  advantage  will  Ije  derived  by  bringing  them  together 
at  some  point  in  the  garden  or  on  the  estate,  situate  in  such 
a  way  that  later  on  the  water  may  be  made  to  circulate 
wherever  the  necessity  for  it  is  felt. 

Spring  Water. — ^Too  cold  for  immediate  use  in  water- 
ing, these  waters  almost  always  contain  in  solution  mineral* 
ogical  principles  borrowed  from  *he  land  through  which  it 
has  passed,  of  which  some  are  favorable,  others  hurtful  to 
vegetation.  They  should  therefore  only  be  used  M'ith  dis- 
cretion, until  experience  has  taught  the  effect  they  will  pro- 
duce upon  tho  growth  of  vegetables. 

Well  Water. — Generally  possesses  the  s'.me  properties  as 
the  water  from  springs  of  which  it  increases  the  defects.  It 
is  therefore  the  worst  water  of  them  all  and  unfortunately 
the  most  used.  Over  charged  with  miner.il  principles,  parti- 
cularly with  carbonates  and  lime  sulfates,  it  scarcely  dis- 
solves soap  and  is  bad  for  cooking  ve^tables.  It  may  still 
however  be  used  for  watering  and  many  gardeners  have  no 
o<her ;  but  they  are  caroful  before  using  it,  to  give  it  a  long 
exposure  to  the  air,  so  us  to  enable  it  to  precipitate  the  lime 
which  it  contains  in  excess,  to  absorb  the  atmospheric  ele- 
ments and  to  attain  a  temperature  more  stiitable  for  water- 
ing purposes.  This  amelioration  of  well  water  is  often  con- 
siderable quickened  by  beating  it  up  and  stirring  it  for  some 
time. 

Running  water  is  that  of  rivers,  brooks  and  streams. 
It  is  nothing  but  the  mixture  of  the  waters  of  thousands  of 
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springs  in  one  common  bed.  These  waters  are  as  a  <;eneral 
rule  more  protitable  to  vegetation  in  proportion  to  the  dis- 
tance by  which  they  are  removed  from  the  points  at  which 
they  have  emerged  from  the  ground ;  they  contain  more  air, 
are  warmer  and  the  mineral  principles  which  they  contain 
are  better  disguised  by  the  mixture  of  waters  unequally 
charged  or  charged  with  different  jirinciples.  Stagnant 
waters  are  those  which  have  neither  current  nor  any  visible 
movement,  sucn  as  the  waters  of  ponds  and  marshes.  Ex- 
posed to  the  sun  and  to  atmospheric  agencies  of  all  kinde, 
they  become  filled  with  animalcula  and  vegetation,  which 
by  decomposition,  pollute  the  water,  but  at  the  same  time 
charge  it  with  certain  qualities  of  the  greatest  value  in  the 
watering  of  plants. 

The  quantity  of  water  to  be  given  in  a  watering  cannot 
be  fixed  by  any  general  rule.  The  dim  .te,  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  the  slate  of  the  season  and  the  constitution  of  the  plants 
must  be  taken  into  consideration,  the  same  may  be  said  as 
to  the  proper  time  to  do  the  watering ;  the  gardener  himself 
must  be  the  judge.  Practice  and  observation  will  teach  him 
more  in  this  respect  than  all  the  advice  he  may  be  able  to 
secure  from  books.  Good  judgment  should  be  exercised  in 
the  artificial  application  cf  water.  Even  in  very  dry  seasons 
it  is  often  better  to  wait  for  rain  than  to  apply  water  in 
any  considerable  (juantities. 

CHAPTER  SIX 


The  plan  of  the  vogetttble  garden  —  Division  into  sciuares,  beds  and 
borders  —  The  main  waliis,  Fiuall  walks,  and  patliways  —  Positions  of 
fruit  trees  and  ornamental  plants  —  Width  of  the  beds,  and  borders  — 
•Sloping  beds  —  Hot-beds,  their  formation  and  uses  —  Half  warm 
beds,  deep  beds  —  Glass  frames  —  Mats,  straw  or  other  coverings . 

Before  entering  upon  the  detail  of  the  proper  cultiva- 
tion of  a  garden,  we  must  conclude  the  general  'leas  com- 
menced in  the  preceding  chapters,  by  pointing  out  the  cor- 
lect  manner  of  laying  out  the  ground  intended  for  a  garden, 
and  the  division  of  its  different  parts  with  reference  to  the 
plants  it  is  intended  to  cultivate. 

The  laying  out  of  the  gi-ound  varies  with  the  kind  of 
garden  desired,  whether  a  vegetable  garden,  an  orchard  or  a 
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flower  garden;  but  it  also  depends  upon  the  exposure,  the 
shape  and  the  extent  of  the  lot  of  land.  Its  distance  or 
proximity  to  fences  and  buildings,  the  nearness  of  water.  Sec. 
With  regard  to  this  no  '/"ineral  rule  can  be  laid  down! 
Practice  alone,  toget?  -v  v,i.;.  an  .-♦tentive  study  of  gardens 
already  in  existence,  :ii  tuaoh  what  vs  necessary  to  be  done 
under  certain  given  c  iTtUiistancei. 

However,  whate'.-r  iho  londiaons  may  be,  there  are 
certain  rules  which  ftre  applicable  to  all :  Such  as  the  division 
of  the  ground  into  squares,  beds  and  plots,  separated  by 
walks  or  simple  paths,  as  it  is  of  the  first  necessity  that  there 
should  be  fiee  access  to  all  parts  of  the  garden  between  the 
various  plantations,  with  the  tools  and  implements  necessary, 
either  for  ordinary  work  or  for  watering,  or  lastly  for  the 
gathering  in  of  the  crop. 

The  most  simple  case  is  where  the  land,  intended  for  a 
garden,  is  as  near  as  possible  in  the  form  of  a  level  square,  or 
at  least  with  only  a  slight  slope  and  of  not  too  large  an  ex- 
tent, half  an  acre  or  thereabout.  Convenience  alone  will 
point  out  that  one  jirincipal  or  main  walk  .should  divide  the 
garden  length-ways,  commencing  at  the  side  in  which  is  the 
gate,  the  latter  being  as  near  as  possible  to  the  end  of  the 
walk.  But  with  a  larger  extent  of  ground  one  walk  alone 
will  not  be  sufficient ;  one  two  or  more,  running  paralkd  to 
one  another,  cut  at  right  angles  by  other  walks,  will  be  re- 
quired, so  as  to  divide  the  g  ound  into  squares.  These 
squares  will  themselves  ba  subdivided  into  separate  beds,  or 
cultivated  as  they  are,  according  to  the  kinds  of  plants  to  be 
put  in. 

But  as  previously  stated  a  vegetable  garden  generally  con- 
tains a  certain  number  of  fruit  trees  and  even  of  ornamental 
plants  and  flownrs.  This  being  the  case,  particular  arrange- 
ments, which  we  will  here  point  out,  must  be  made  for  the 
laying  out  of  the  ground  for  a  vegetable  garden,  at  once  the 
most  indispensable  and  general  in  connection  with  the  far- 
mer's household. 

All  the  large  walks,  or  in  fact,  all  the  walks,  which 
are  not  mere  pathways,  should  have  a  wide  parallel  border  on 
each  side,  with  either  shrubs,  or  flowers.  These  borders  are 
separated  from  the  neighbouring  squares  by  a  path  which 
gives  free  passage  around  it  and  isolates  the  borders  from 
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the  beds  into  which  the  square  may  be  divided,  which  beds 
generally  run  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  border.     In 
the  principal  walk,  that  running  directly  from  the  gate,  or 
more  immediately  facing  the  dwellings,  ornamental  plants 
may  be  put  in  among  the  more  useful  which  are  set  in  ihe 
borders.  These  are  generally  shrubs  or  flowering  plants,  those 
of  strong  giowth  and  easy  culture  should  be  chosen  and  of 
sufficient  size  to  be  seen  from  a  considerable  distance  away. 
When  the  plan  for  the  laying  out  of  the  garden  has  been 
decided  on,  there  wiU  be  no  difficulty  in  tracing  the  walks, 
the   beds,   the   borders  and  the  paths   which  separate  the 
latter.      All  these  works  can  be  done  with  the  cord  and 
scraper,  which  very  little  practice   will  enable  anyone  to 
handle  with  ease.     The  proportions  to  be  given  to  there  dif- 
ferent divisions  are  variable,  but  as  a  general  rule  and  except 
under  particular  circumstances,  measurements  may  be  fixed, 
from  which  only  slight  deviations  will  be  found  necessary  ; 
1  yard  and  20  inchts  is  a   sufficient  width  for  the  principal 
whlk  in  a  vegetable  garden,  1  yard  for  the  other  walks,  while 
25  inches,  or  even  less  is  wide  enough  lor  the  paths  which 
separate  the  beds  from  one  another.     The  beds  themselves 
should  rarely   exceed  1   yard  and  a  half  in  width,  that  is 
double  the  distance,  that  a  man  on  his  knees  alongside  of  the 
bed,  is  able  to  reach  with  his  hand.     The  object  of  having 
the  beds  this  size,  is  to  facilitate  the  different  work  to  done, 
such  as  weeding,  hoeing,  watering  and  the  gathering  of  the 
crops,  without  being  obliged  to  walk  or  stand  on  the  bed  it- 
self.    So  far  as  the  length  of  the  beds  is  concerned  there  is 
no  iimit,  except  the  length  of  the  squares  of  which  they  form 
pait  and  sometimes  that  of  the  whole  garden  itself. 

These  are  the  preparatory  works  which  apply  to  gar- 
dens in  general ;  but  garden  works  are  not  always  limited 
to  the  above,  there  are  others,  especially  in  connection  with 
kitchen  gardening,  which  are  characterized  by  the  the  ad- 
vanced system  of  cultivation  which  is  followed  at  the  pres- 
ent day.  This  consists  in  hastening  vegetation  for  the  pro- 
duction of  early  vegetables,  in  permitting  the  cultivation  of 
plants  belonging  to  a  warmer  climate  than  ours  and  which 
otherwise  could  not  be  successfully  produced  in  this  country. 
The  following  is  a  brief  description  of  the  methods  for  the 
attainment  of  these  results. 
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There  is  nothing  particular  to  remark  about  the  exposure 
of  the  beds  aud  borders  above  referred  to,  they  are  on  the 
same  level  as  the  rest  of  the  garden  and  follow  all  its  inclines, 
when  it  is  not  a  perfect  level.  But  this  arrangement  is  far 
from  being  the  best  in  our  rigorous  climate  to  enable  us  to 
draw  from  the  soil  of  the  garden  all  the  benefits  it  can  pro- 
duce  and  a  remarkable  advantage  is  obtained,  vfhen  it  is 
possible  to  give  them  such  an  exposure  and  incline  as  will 
enable  them  to  receive  the  greatest  amount  of  heat  from  the 
sun.  It  was  the  giirdener'a  knowledge  of  the  effect  of  a  cer- 
tain slope  or  incline  towards  the  south,  which  suggested  the 
sloping  and  shelving  bed,  now  so  generally  adopted  in  kitchen 

gardens. 

A  sloping  bed  is  a  border  of  greater  or  less  exteut,  shelt- 
ered by  a  fence  or  a  curtain  of  small  trees  or  shrubs,  either 
from  the  north  or  other  ]irevalent  winds  of  the  locality.  It 
sliould  incline  slightly  to  the  south.  Vegetables  sown  or 
l.lanted  in  a  bed  of  this  kind  are  always  several  days  in  ad- 
vance of  those  growing  in  the  open  field. 

Ado8  or  Shelving  Beds.— The  ]ierfectly  level  condition 
of  the  garden  square  is  corrected  by  the  ftii-mation  of  these 
shelvin'g  beds.  These  shelving  beds  or  borders  should  as 
much  as  possible  extend  lengthways  from  east  to  west  and 
should  incline  on  their  width  in  such  a  way  that  the  north- 
ern side  shou^ '  higher  than  the  opposite  one.  After  the 
ploughing,  a  .  ^.retched  at  the  top  of  tlie  shelving  beds 

so  as" to  dig  its  .'  line  with  a  spade  which  cuts  the  sides 

s(iuarri  and  renders"  the  earth  more  solid  by  flatening  on  the 
north  side,  which  thus  becomes  almost  a  vertical  slope.  The 
earth  which  has  been  cut  off  ;s  thrown  on  to  the  bed. 

Beds.  But  a  better  way  of  hastening  vegetation  is  by 
the  use  of  beds — iind  their  accessories  such  as  glass  frames 
or  sashes.  Tliey  are  to-day  in  such  general  use  in  kitchen 
gardens  and  particularly  in  vegetable  gardens,  that  if  one 
wished  to  give  tl^-m  up",  it  would  be  necessary  at  the  same 
time  to  abandoi.  ..le  cultivation  of  a  large  half  of  all  the  vege- 
tables and  other  food  plants  which  are  the  basis  of  this  por- 
tion of  horticulture. 

A  bed,  considered  in  a  general  way,  is  a  heap  of  dung, 
leaves,  mosses  and  other  suljstances  capable  of  fermentation, 
made  into  a  sort  of  bed  which  is  covered  with  mould,  the 
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length  and  thickness  whereof  varies  with  the  seasons  nod 
the  variety  of  plant  which  it  is  desired  to  cultivate.  Some- 
times, although  not  often  these  beds  are  put  down  into 
square  or  rectangular  ditches  and  are  thus  but  slightly  raised 
above  the  level  of  the  ground.  Gardeners  arc  in  the  habit 
of  making  these  beds  in  many  different  ways,  but  they  may 
be  all  reduced  to  the  following  three  classes. 

The  hot  bed.— To  secure  a  crop  of  early  salads  and  to 
grow  a  supply  of  cabbage,   cauliflower,  tomato  and   other 
plants  for  transplanting  to  the  open  ground  ;  a  hot  bed  and 
cold  frames,  according  to  the  size  of  tte  garden,  will  be  re- 
quired unless  the  amateur  prefers  to  imrchase  such  from 
those  who  make  it  their  business  to  raise  them  for  sale,  but 
home  grown  plants  are  pi-eferable  because  they  can  be  planted 
direct  from  the  hot  bed  or  cold  frame  without  the  fine  fibres 
being  damaged  by  exposure,  packing  or  travel,  and  when 
most  convenient  to  the  owner.     Early  vegetables  aie  alwavs 
valued,  the  early  spring  months  are  almost  alwavs  cold  aiid 
not  suitable  for  germination  but  by  means  of  the  artifically 
obtained  heat  and  moisture  of  the  hot  bed  or  even  a  cold 
frame  covered  with  glass,  this  difficulty  can  be  overcome, 
and  the  crop  much  advanced  by  raising  seedings  or  plants 
from  cuttings  m  it,  and  transplanting  them   into  the  open 
ground  as  the  staoon  progresses.     It  requires  however  some 
skill  and  knowledge  to  insure  success  iu  the  making  of  a  hot 
bed  because,  if  not  properly  made  the  lieat  may  come  too 
suddenly  and  violently  and  exi)end  itself  just  as  quickly, 
and  at  the  time  wr.eu  it  is  not  needed. 

March  is  usaally  the  month  to  begin  the  pivp  .rations 
for  making  the  hot-bed,  but  if  the  weather  continues  t  >  be 
very  severe  it  is  advisable  to  wait  until  it  has  moderated  in 
some  degree  before  commencing. 

In  making  the  hot-bed  use  stable  manure  mixed  with 
fallen  leaves  of  the  previous  autumn,  in  the  proportion  of  i 
mauure  to  J  leaves.  To  make  sure  of  a  steady,  moderate 
and  continuous  heat,  the  manure  and  leaves,  well  mixed, 
should  be  thrown  mto  a  heap  and  turned  over  every  few 
days  until  uniform  fermentation  is  secured  before  it  is  built 
into  the  hut-bed.  If  this  is  not  done  the  heating  will  be 
irregular,  different  iu  different  parts  of  the  bed,  and  either  too 
sluggish  or  too  active,  and  will  also  be  of  short  duration. 
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^lake  the  hot-bed  about  IJ  feet  larger  each  way  than 
the  frame,  shaking  and  spreading  regularly  each  forkful  of 
manure,  treading  it  down  uniformly  so  that  it  may  be  eciually 
solid  and  moist  in  every  i)art.  The  bed;  if  made  three  feet 
deep,  vvill  settle  down  to  2  feet,  and  this  will  be  enough  for 
all  jiractical  purposes.  Tut  on  the  frame  and  sashes  as  soon 
as  the  bed  is  finished,  and  bank  round  the  bed  raid  ftiime 
with  some  fresh  manure.  Open  the  siisli  a  little  for  a  few 
days  to  allow  the  first  strong  heat  to  pass  away. 


H  j  (  (•■! 


Kig  U -Glazed  Ki-iimci 

Xow  throw  into  the  frame,  (Fig.  14 — Glazed  frame)  and 
level  some  good  light  composted  soil,  and  w'len  the  tem- 
perature is  at  90",  the  bed  will  be  ready  for  use,  and  seeds, 
sown  in  boxes  or  pans,  may  be  placed  in  ir.  And  now  the 
most  careful  watching  will  be  necessary  if  failure  is  to  be 
avoided.  First,  as  to  temperature,  this  must  lie  regulated  by 
judicious  admission  of  air,  covering  at  night  and  shatling 
during  the  prevalence  of  strong  sunshine  ;  the  young  plants 
must  be  gradually  hardened  off  by  admitting  more  air  before 
removing  them  to  the  cold  frame.  Watering  the  hot-bed 
properly  is  one  of  the  chief  essentials  to  success.  Cold,  hard 
spiring  water  is  not  so  iood  as  soft  rain  water,  but  if  the 
former  must  be  used  it  should  always  be  allowed  to  stand  for 
a  few  diys  to  become  softened  by  exposure  to  the  air  and 
light;  before  it  is  used  it  should  be  about  tlie  same  tem- 
perature as  the  atmosphere  in  the  fr.ime  ;  evening  is  the  best 
time  of  the  day  for  watering,  a  good,  libeial  allowance  of 
water  on  e  a  day  is  better  than  a  freiiuent  occasional  ^i)rink- 
ling  of  the  surface  ;  after  the  watering  the  frame  should  be 
closed  for  the  night,  hud  if  cold,  covered  until  early  morning. 
If  the  hot-bed  cool-i  too  much  whde  the  crop  is  in  it  tlie  heat 
may  be  revived  by  lining  the  outside  of  it  with  some  more 
partially  ferment-.d  manure  ;  't  will  be  well  therefore  to  have 
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a  reseive  cf  mixed  manure  and  leaves  on  hand  more  than 
will  be  required  for  the  hot-bed,  aud  if  it  becomes  requisite 
to  add  a  lining,  this  can  be  forked  over  a  few  times  until  it 
heats,  aud  then  it  can  be  used  for  the  purpose.  To  line  a 
hot-bed,  cut  down  with  a  sharp  spade,  the  manuie,  all  round 
level  with  the  frame,  remove  the  spent  manure  and  make 
some  holes  in  the  bed  »ith  either  a  crowbar  or  a  sharp 
pointed  stake,  then  build  the  liuing,  two  feet  wide  all  around 
it,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  hot-bed  was  made :  by  this 
means  the  heat  will  be  renewed,  and  the  bed  coutinued  in 
use  much  longer. 

Beds  Semi-Heated.  What  has  just  l)een  said  about  the 
construction  of  hotbeds,  applies  Equally  to  that  of  semi- heat- 
ed beds.  The  proportions  and  the  work  are  the  same.  The 
whole  difference  consists  in  the  kind  of  dung  used.  While 
in  the  making  of  hotbeds,  nothing  Init  horse  dutig  unmixed 
with  anything  except  leaves,  can  be  used,  the  semi-heated 
beds  are  composed  of  horse  dung,  cow  dung  and  sheep  dung 
in  equal  proportions,  which,  even  when  all  united  together, 
form  little  more  than  the  third  or  at  most  the  half  of  the  bed, 
the  rest  is  made  up  of  leaves  of  trees,  eitluT  dry,  or  collected 
in  the  autumn  under  the  trees  and  preserved  in  heaps  more 
or  less  decomposed. 

It  often  happens  that  an  intense  heat  develops  in  these 
kind  of  beds  duiin<'  the  first  davs,  tliis  arises  from  the  fact 
that  tlie  dung  at  the  time  of  using  was  either  too  moist  or  too 
rich  in  animal  matter.  This  would  be  a  d.mgerous  time  to 
j)Ut  in  seed,  which  should  only  be  done  after  the  bed  has,  so 
to  speak  sjient  its  heat.  A  very  moderate  degree  of  heat  is 
sufhcient,  whicli  besides  is  kept  up  for  a  long  time  by  the 
slow  decomposition  of  the  leaves.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  semi-heated  beds  are  made  at  a  season  of  the  year 
when  the  sun  has  attained  a  certain  j)ower  and  Avhen,  in  con- 
8e(|uence  the  heat  of  tlie  surrounding  air  is  a  powerful  assist- 
ant to  vegetation. 

Deep  Beds. — In  comparison  with  the  first  described, 
these  beds  give  but  a  very  slight  degree  of  heat,  very  little 
greater  than  that  of  the  earth  itself,  but  on  the  other  hand,  it 
lasts  for  a  long  time.  They  are  always  made  in  a  trench 
from  12  to  15  inches  in  depth.     The  manure  used  is  only  of 


half 


strength. 


It  is  generally  a  manure  which  has  been 
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m  used  in  making  hot-beds  or  semi  heated  beds  and  which  is  no 
longer  of  any  use  in  furnishing  the  heat  required  for  these 
two  kinds  of  beds.  When  they  are  covered  o  or  with  earth, 
they  are  only  a  few  inches  higher  than  the  level  of  the 
ground. 

Deep  beds  are  not  furnished  with  either  boxes  or  glazed 
frames ;  their  principal  purpose  is  to  complete  in  the  open 
air  the  cultivation  of  melons  commenced  in  hot-bi'ds  or  in 
semi  heated  beds  ;  but  they  are  also  often  eniylnycd  in  the 
cultivation  of  many  other  pot-herbs,  of  which  it  is  desired  to 
hasten  the  growth  and  cause  the  crop  to  last  until  the  tirst 
frosts.  In  the  latter  case  if  the  season  is  advanced  and  the 
nights  already  cold,  the  plants  should  be  covered  at  night 
with  straw  or  canvas,  which  should  be  removed  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

CHAPTER  SEVEN 


. 


General  principles  of  cultivation— The  intreape  of  vcgela))les  by  natural 
and  arliticial  means  —  Repro<luclion  from  seed  ;  its  preservation  ; 
the  time  will  keep.  —  Various  ways  of  sowing  —  Reproiluolion  l>y 
means  of  shoots,  Irnlb",  tubers  -  buds,  &c  —Various  w  ays  of  artificial 
reproduction  ;  layer*  and  slips. 

After  having  successfully  reviewed  the  various  elements 
whicli  go  to  the  making  of  a  garden,  examined  the  eifect  of 
the  uature  of  the  soil,  the  air,  the  water,  fertilizers,  heat  and 
other  ])hysical  agencies,  i)ointed  out  die  principal  imple- 
ments of  garden  culture  and  iheir  uses,  we  will  now  take 
up  the  detail  of  cultivation  itself  from  a  general  point  of 
view. 

The  first  question  which  we  will  consider  is  that  of  the 
increase  of  vegetables,  eirtier  by  natural  methods,  or  by  those 
which  science  has  pointed  ont,  methods  whicli  arc  of  equal 
importance  from  a  practical  point  ot  view.  Plants  reproduce 
and  increase  naturally  by  their  seeds,  or  by  other  parts  of 
themselves  such  as  roots,  bulbs,  tubers,  shoots,  &c. ;  tliey  are 
artificially  reproduced  by  layers,  slips  and  grafts — We  will 
examine  separately  these  two  principal  means  of  reproduc- 
tion, but  only  as  far  as  concerns  the  subject  of  this  work. 
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§   1. — NATLHAL  nErUOItUtJTION 

•A.— FuoM  Sekd.— The  production  from  seeds  and  their 
dissemination  is  the  most  general  way  in  which  nature  efl'ccts 
the  reproduction  of  plants.  In  most  cases  the  gardener  adapts 
the  same  methods  to  attain  the  same  results  and  sometimes 
to  obtain  new  varieties. 

In  gardening  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  none 
but  the  very  best  seed  should  be  employed  ;  therefor  in  well 
conducted  gardens,  care  is  always  taken  to  reserve  for  the 
production  of  seed,  the  most  healthy  and  vigorous  plants  or 
those  uniting  in  the  highest  degree  the  qualities  it  is  d.^sired 
to  perpetuate.  As  a  rule  seed  should  only  be  collected  after 
it  has  attained  its  full  maturity,  that  is  to  say  when  it  is 
about  to  drop  from  the  parent  plant. 

After  having  been  gathered,  seed  should  be  kept  dry, 
esi)ecially  when  it  must  be  kept  many  months  before  being 
sown.  Ij  is  liable  to  rot  or  to  detioration  in  many  other 
ways,  if  exposed  to  moisture,  in  which  case  it  is  no 
longer  in  a  condition  to  vegetate.  Certain  seeds  jireserve 
their  genninating  properties  for  a  great  number  of  years, 
beans  for  example,  but  there  are  not  many  of  this  kind. 
Others  on  the  contrary  lose  this  property  at  the  end  of  one 
or  two  years. 

The  trade  in  seed  lias  lately  become  so  extensive,  that 
it  is  ofti'n  better  to  purchase  it  from  the  stores,  not  alone 
becau8<^  it  is  not  always  possible  to  raise  seed  plants,  but  also 
because  in  n.any  cases  it  is  an  advantage  to  sow  seed  which 
has  been  grown  in  a  country  other  than  our  own.  In  such  a 
case,  care  must  be  taken,  as  far  as  possible,  to  make  sure  that 
such  seed  has  not  lost  its  germinating  faculty,  that  it  is  not 
rotten  and  was  not  harvested  befo^  arr.iving  at  maturity,  a 
fact  which  is  not  always  easily  discovered,  even  after  open- 
ing the  seed  for  an  examination  of  the  germ.  A  good  plan 
to  distinguish  good  full  need  from  that  which  is  empty  or  in- 
-«>«Qpletely  fo  med  is  to  put  it  into  water ;  bad  seeds  will 
ge^raUy  Hoat,  while  the  go<xi  will  sink  to  the  bottom  on  ac- 
count 'A  their  t;pecific  gravity  which  is  generally  greater  than 
water. 

The  mi«nner  of  sowing  seed  varies  in  accordance  with 
its  kind,  it*  shape  and  its  size.     A  large  number  of  seeds 
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reciuire  no  preparation  and  may  be  put  into  the  ground  in 
the  condition  which  nature  has  given  tlieni  ;  others  on  the 
contrary,  those,  for  example,  wliich  are  tufted,  hairy  or  rough, 
when  aown  broad  cost  or  in  furrows  stick  to  each  other  and 
an  uneven  sowing  is  the  result.  To  avoid  this,  they  must 
be  rubbed  in  the  hand  with  tine  sand  or  ashes  to  sm<Joth  down 
the  tufts  and  luiirs.  Very  small  seed  should  be  mixed  with 
dry  well  sifted  earth,  to  secure  an  even  distribution  over  the 
ground. 

Some  seeds  tne  stones  of  fruit  trees  for  instance  take  a 
considerable  time,  a  year  or  more,  to  sprout.  To  save  time 
they  are  (stratijied)  laid  in  layers  while  waiting  the  time  of 
planting,  that  is  to  say,  they  are  placed  in  vessels  in  layers, 
separated  from  one  another,  with  alternate  Ijeds  of  earth  or 
sand  from  1  to  1'  inches  in  thickness ;  they  are  then  buried 
in  the  cellar  about  1  foot  below  the  surface.  They  pass  the 
winter  in  that  position  and  the  work  of  sprouting  generally 
commences  during  that  time.  To  hasten  it,  they  may  receive 
a  slight  watering  about  the  end  of  April,  if  the  weather  is 
mild  ;  they  are  taken  up  and  planted  in  the  course  of  the 
month  of  May. 

In  putting  in  seed,  there  are  two  general  principle  which 
must  not  to  Iw  lost  sight  of,  firstly,  fine  seed  should  be  pro- 
portionately lightly  covered  with  soil,  and  secondly  the  more 
the  soil  is  shaken  up,  the  better  the  growing  of  the  roots. 
Few  kinds  of  seeds  show  exception  to  these  two  rules.  Very 
small  seeil  should  be  simply  scattered  over  the  ground  and  a 
few  lines  of  mould  s!  iken  over  them,  rather  to  shelter  them 
from  the  light  than  to  effectually  cover  them  up,  as  broken 
moss  is  used  with  e([ual  advantage.  For  larger  seed,  although 
stUl  fine,  a  covering  of  one  inch  of  earth  should  be  used. 
The  essential  part  is  that  the  seeds  must  be  protected  from 
the  action  of  the  light,  which  is  ailverse  to  germination,  and 
that  the  earth  must  contain  a  certain  amount  of  moisture,  as 
seed  would  not  develope  in  soil  which  was  perfectly  dry.  It 
is  often  necessr.ry  after  sowing,  to  beat  down  the  earth,  either 
by  the  use  of  a  roller  or  by  striking  with  a  spade,  an  oper- 
ation the  effect  of  which  is  not  to  harden  the  ground  but 
rather  to  bring  the  seed  into  more  immediate  coutraut  with 
it,  doing  away  with  the  spaces  formed  by  the  ploughing  or 
J'oo'ing.    Finally  when  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  ground 
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may  hanlen  on  the  surface  and  choke  the  young  plants,  even 
before  they  have  come  up  at  all,  which  happens,  often 
enough,  when  the  soil  contains  too  much  clay  or  is  too  much 
exposed  to  the  direct  i-ays  of  the  sun,  the  seed-bed  >>hould  be 
covered  with  lijjht  straw  taken  from  old  hot  ])eds,  or  with 
broken  up  moss,  or  simply  with  a  slight  sprinkling  of  mould 
of  u  few  lines  in  thickness  over  the  land. 

The  depth  at  which  seeds  should  be  plnnted  is  a  con- 
sideration whiih  claims  the  attention  of  the  cultivator,  and  it 
may  be  given  as  a  general  rule  that  large  seeds,  and  especially 
those  which  luive  the  germ  covereil  with  a  hard  shell  or  skin, 
should  l>e  planted  deep,  and  very  small  ones  with  thin 
delioate  covering,  near  the  surface,  and  merely  pressed  in 
gently.  If  see<l3  are  planted  too  deep  they  have  nioisture 
without  heat,  air  or  oxygen,  and  if  too  near  the  surface  they 
are  too  dry  and  warm,  but  lack  the  moisture.  Seeds  also 
germinate  more  frt^ely  in  the  dark,  therefore  they  should  be 
covered  with  sutticient  earth  to  exclude  the  light,  but  not 
enough  to  prevent  the  action  of  the  atmosphere.  As  above 
stnted,  vegeteable  seeds  should  1)6  covered  according  to  their 
aiz- II 'd  degree  of  hardness.  The  following  examples  may 
sci  o  us  a  guide : — Turnips  and  cabbages,  half  an  inch  ; 
onions  and  carrots,  one  incli ;  spinach  and  beets,  two  inches  ; 
peas,  tliree ;  and  beans,  four  inches.  The  later  seeds  are 
sown  in  the  spring  or  early  summer,  the  ileeper  they  may 
be  covered.  Some  very  small  or  soft  skinned  seed  may  be 
sown  on  the  surface  (the  ground  liaving  tirst  been  moderiitely 
sprinklf^d  with  water  to  make  it  (juite  flat)  iuid  then  covered 
very  slightly  with  some  tiuely  powdered  earth  and  pressed 
in  gently. 

As  to  the  manner  of  effecting  the  sowing  it  must  be 
done  in  relation  to  the  kind  of  seed  and  consequently  of  the 
rjlant  to  be  produced.  The  following  are  the  principal  me- 
thods. 

Sowivg  Broadcast. — The  seed  is  scattered  by  hand,  the 
sower  tlirowing  it  before  him  for  a  certain  distance  as  evenly 
as  possible.  The  sowing  should  be  light  when  the  plants 
require  a  considerable  space  to  develope  and  even  then  it  is 
often  necessary  to  thin  them  later  on  by  hand.  This  style 
of  sowing. requires  a  great  deal  of  practice  to  secure  an  even 
distribution  of  the  seed. 
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Sowing  in  Furrows.— This  kind  of  sowing  is  more 
particularly  ailapted  to  plants  which  re.iuire  hoeing  and 
earthing  up.  To  carry  it  out  straight  furrows  of  one  or  two 
inches  in  depth  are  oi^ned,  the  seed  is  placed  in  them,  and 
then  covered  up  l»y  throwing  back  the  earth  on  lop.  liioad- 
cast  sowing  is  more  suitable  to  fieM  crops  such  as  grass  and 
grain,  but  garden  crojis  are  l>elter  sown  in  drills  or  rows  on 
account  of  weeding  and  thinning. 

Sowing  in  ifi7/«.— This  consists  in  placing  the  seed  in 
holes  dug  in  the  ground  at  suchdistances  and  depths  as  will 
suit  the  nature  of  the  plant.  Properly  siHjaking  this  is  only 
a  moditication  of  the  preceding  method. 

Sowing  in  earthen  Pans  and  Po<».— This  method  of 
sowing  is  carried  on,  in  connection  with  ornamental  horticul- 
ture, for  delicate  plants,  whose  exposure  must  be  changed 
and  which  must  be  brought  into  the  house,  or  into  a  gieeu 
h<.use  for  the  winter.  Species  of  plants,  to  which  trans- 
planting is  dangerous,  or  which  can  hardly  be  transplanted 
without  the  clod  of  earth  about  their  roots,  are  generally  put 
into  isolated  jiots.  This  kind  of  sowing  requires  so  many 
attentions,  not  properly  connected  with  our  subject,  that  we 
can  not  enlarge  upon  it  at  present. 

Solving  in  Beds. — This  method  of  sowing  is  also  done, 
either  broadcast  or  in  pockets;  it  is  specially  applied  to 
plants,  the  sprouting  of  which  it  is  desired  to  hasten  by  arti- 
ficial heat,  or  which,  owing  to  their  delicacy  of  nature,  cannot 
be  grown  in  the  open  field.  Glass  greatly  hastens  the  germ- 
ination and  development  of  plants  sown  in  beds  ;  there  are 
some  even  for  which  the  hotbed  is  an  absolute  necessity. 

B.  Bulbs,  roots,  tcbers,  layers,  slips,  &c. —  Inde- 
pendently of  growing  from  seed,  there  are  many  plants  which 
reproduce  naturally  from  other  portions  of  themselves  which 
at  certain  season  become  detached  from  them.  Gardening 
has  taken  advantage  of  this  provision,  which  is  generally 
more  expeditious  than  sowing  ;  but  these  varied  naethods  of 
propagation  confine  themselves  to  the  reproduction  of  the 
varieties  as  they  exist,  without  creating  new  ones.  The  fol- 
lowing are  some  of  them. 

Bulbs,  roots,  shoots^  buds,  Src.  —  All  these   different 
denominations  are  simple  modifications  of  the  same  thing, 
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the  )>U(1.  Itiilbs  and  roots  nre  itiiclergroiiiul  hiulM,  which  after 
a  certain  time  devulu^Hi  into  news  plants  similar  to  those, 
from  which  they  were  produced  such  are  the  lily,  the  tulip, 
the  crocuH  and  ^^urlic.  ISuds  themselves  are  only  bulbs  of 
smaller  size.  The  .small  bulbluts  which  {^row  at  the  axles 
of  the  leaves  of  certain  plants  or  at  the  top  of  the  stem  in 
the  place  of  flowers,  are  only  btids  un<iir  another  fctrm.  All 
these  ditt'erent  bodies  are  employed  in  reproducing  the  M|>ecies 
from  which  they  have  originated.  They  should  only  Iw 
collected  when  they  have  dropped  na'  urally  or  when  the 
leaves  and  stems  of  the  parent  plant  have  become  dried  up. 
Most  of  them  may  be  preserved  in  a  dry  place  from  one 
season  to  another  and  be  planted  as  true  seedis. 

Tube)-n.—~ln  a  certain  number  of  plants  the  roots,  or 
often  the  underground  branches,  have  the  property  of  swell- 
ing and  of  absorbing  the  sap  which  goes  to  the  nourishment 
of  the  new  stems.  The  potatoe  and  Jerusalem  artichoke 
are  well  known  examples.  These  tubers  are  taken  up  when 
they  have  attained  their  full  maturity  which  takes  place 
after  the  decay  of  the  parent  plant.  They  can  generally  be 
preserved  from  one  year  to  another.  They  are  planted  in 
tho  Spring,  either  whole,  or  cut  up  into  pieces.  They  must 
be  furnished  with  eyes  or  buds  to  enable  them  to  reproduce; 
these  eyes  or  buds  are  the  germs  from  which  the  .stems  grow 
out.  Portions  of  tubers,  without  eyes  would  simply  rot  in 
the  ground  without  producing  anything. 

Onsets,  Suckers. — These  are  a  kind  of  shoot  which  start 
from  the  root  or  the  neck  of  the  plant,  and  which  if  allowed 
to  run  their  course  would  develop  into  new  plants.  They 
are  taken  otf  in  slips  from  the  parent  stem  and  planted  sepa- 
rately. This  method  otters  a  rapid  reproduction  ami  is 
much  practiced  in  gardening,  wherever  the  nature  of  the 
plant  permits,  as  for  example  in  the  growing  of  artichokes, 
aparagus  and  many  other  species.  The  runners  of  the  straw- 
berry plant  which  take  root  of  themselves  around  the  parent 
stem  are  of  this  group,  and  are  called  Stolons. 

§  2. — ARTIFICIAL    UEPKODUCTION 

Apart  from  that  by  the  sowing  of  seeds,  the  various 
methods  of  reproduction  above  referred  to,  naturally  lead  us 
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to  sjHjak  of  th«  artificial  iiietlifxU  which  art'  in  reality  only 
an  extension  of  tin-  former.  Tiiey  uru  three  in  nmahiM,  hy 
Nhoots,  by  ciittin>(4  and  l>y  j^rafts  : 

A.  Shoots  are  the  portions  of  plants,  which  have  already 
talven  rotit  and  wiiich  are  separated  from  the  jiarerit  stem,  to 
iMi  planted  a{>art  and  to  make  so  many  sejiarate  growths. 
Ofl'-sets  and  sprigs  mentioned  ahove  are  in  reality  shoots 
which  take  root  naturally.  But  all  plants  have  nut  the 
j)ropcrty  of  giving  olV  shoots  from  their  roots,  there  are  on 
the  contrary  large  numbers  the  shoots  and  brancthes  of  which 
only  take  root  through  the  skill  of  the  gardener.  The  raising 
of  plants  from  shoots  is  done  by  many  difVerent  methods, 
localise  ditlereut  plants  take  root  in  different  ways.  We 
will  here  point  out  the  methods  in  most  gener  d  use. 

a.  Simple  Shoots  {Layering). — A  branch  is  selected, 
which  is  near  enough  to  the  ground  to  prevent  its  being 
broken  when  l)ent  for  insertion  in  the  ground.  The  end 
ixjing  l)ent  down  is  inserted  in  a  furrow  about  .'{  inches  in 
depth  at  the  bottom  of  which  it  is  fastened  down,  after  which 
it  is  covered  by  the  earth  used  in  tilling  the  furrow.  The 
end  of  the  shoot  which  is  kept  alxtve  the  ground,  continues 
to  sprout,  while  th-i  middle  portion  embedded  in  moist  earth 
very  soon  throws  out  roots.  When  these  roots  have 
thoroughly  taken,  the  shoot  is  separated  from  the  parent 
stem,  but  it  is  very  often  advisable  not  to  make  the  separa- 
tion too  rapidly, — as  by  one  immediate  optiration,  it  is  lietter 
that  it  should  be  done  gradually  so  that  the  shoot  may  do 
without  the  nouri-diment  from  the  parent  plant, 

b.  Shoots  Produced  by  Compression. — ^This  operation 
is  similar  to  the  preceding  one,  with  this  difl'erence,  however, 
that,  by  this  system,  to  assist  the  throwing  out  of  roots  the 
shoot  is  tigiitly  bound  round  with  an  iron  or  copper  wire  or 
with  a  strong  cord  at  the  point  at  which  it  is  desired  the 
roots  should  form.  This  binding  has  the  effect  of  stopping 
the  descending  sap  and  of  causing  the  formation  of  an  excres- 
cence or  collection  of  sappy  substances  from  which  roots  are 
readily  thrown  out. 
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CHAPTER  EIGHT 

Natural  cultivation,  early  culti»ation,  and  forced  cuUivation  ;  ^^f'^^^^^^' 
character;  oonneotion  between  th«  two -Operation,  m  natura  cul- 
tivation  ;  sowing  and  setting  out  -  Permanent  planting  -  Top  dreM. 
ing  with  mould  and  straw  ;  simultaneous  crops  -  Weea.ng  earthing 
up.  protection -Rotation  of  crop.,  reasons  for  it  -  Production  of 
seed -Oultivation  of  seed  bearing  plants  -  Care  to  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent  the  degeneracy  of  the  different  varieties  -Collection  and  preser- 
vation of  seed,  lime  it  will  keep. 

Independently  of  the  various  systems  of  cnltivation 
which  are  peculiar  to  each  particular  vegetable,  gardening 
may  be  said  in  a  general  way  to  comprise  three  distinct  sys- 
terns,  known  as  natural  cultivation,  early  cultivation,  and 
forced  cultivation,  to  be  followed  according  to  the  season  in 
Thich  it  is  proposed  to  harvest  the  crop. 

Natural  Cultivation  is  that  by  which  various  products 
are  obtained  from  the  ground  at  about  the  same  seasons  of 
the  vear  as  the  plants  themselves  would  produce  them  it 
grown  in  their  native  climate  and  without  human  aid  m 
hastening  their  vegetation  ;  such  for  example  as  beans,  pota- 
toes aod  other  vegetables  of  a  similar  nature  which  grow  and 
ripen  in  the  open  field,  without  labor  other  than  that  neces- 
sary for  their  planting  ;  these  may  be  considered  as  the  pro- 
ducts of  natural  cultivation. 

Early  Cultivation  is  that  by  which  vegetation  is  quick- 
ened  by  various  artificial  means,  the  principle  one  of  which 
is  the  Rising  of  the  temperature,  without  however  going  so 
Sr  as  to  completely  change  the  order  of  the  ditterent  phases 
of  the  development  of  plants,  growing  naturally  ;  Jeir  pro- 
duce is  only  advanced  a  certain  number  ef  days  ;  this  takes 
place  in  the  growth  of  lettuce,  which  bemg  planted  in  beds 
at  the  end  of  the  winter  and  covered  with  glass,  will  be  fit 
to  cut  at  a  season  when  that  grown  by  natural  cu  tiva- 
tion  would  have  nothing  but  a  few  leaves  or  would  be 
simply  showing  above  the  ground.     The  cuWion  of  early 
produce  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  market  gardeners  who 
^rry  on  their  business  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  cities. 
Forced  Cultivation,  employing  every  method  of  increas- 
ing the  temperature  to  the  desired  point,  forces  the  plants  to 
a  certain  extent  to  yield  their  fruits  out  of  season.   However, 
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there  is  nothing  arbitrary  about  either  of  these  three  systems 
of  cultivation,  their  limits  are  not  clearly  defined  and  every 
gradation  is  found  between  natunU  and  early  cultivation  and 
between  the  latter  iind  forced  cultivation.  We  will  take  up 
and  study  each  of  them  separately. 

Planting. — Planting  applies  withour,  distinction  to  all 
three  above  mentioned  systems  of  cultivation.  It  has  been 
referred  to  in  a  general  wny  in  a  preceding  chapter.  We 
will  not  enlarge  upon  it  here,  but  will  describe  the  opera- 
tions following  the  planting  in  ordinary  cultivation.  These 
are  the  transplanting,  retransplantiug  the  planting  for  growth 
without  transplanting,  top-dressing,  etc. 

A.  Transplanting. — The  object  of  transplanting  is  to 
encourage  the  growth  of  young  plant'*  by  giving  them  more 
space  than  they  had  in  the  borders  or  beds  in  which  they 
were  planted.  It  consists  in  putting  them  down  or  trans- 
planting them  one  by  one  in  a  nursery,  allowing  sufficient 
space  between  them  to  permit  them  to  gain  strength  up  to 
the  time  of  their  permanent  planting.  The  taking  up  and 
transplanting  should  be  done  with  the  greatest  possible  care, 
either  with  the  naked  root,  if  the  plant  is  of  a  kind  which 
takes  root  easily,  or  better  still,  with  the  clod  of  earth  attached 
so  as  to  save  the  roots  as  much  as  possible.  Transplanting 
may  sometimes  be  dispensed  with ;  for  instance  when  the 
planting  has  not  been  too  thick  to  allow  the  plants  to  attain 
sufficient  strength  to  be  put  out  immediately  where  they  are 
to  remain, 

B.  Planting  for  growth. — When  the  young  plant 
has  grown  strong  enough  in  the  nursery,  it  should  be  trans- 
planted to  the  place  where  it  is  to  remain  and  this  operation 
requires  an  equal  amount  of  care  as  the  first  transplanting. 
As  a  general  rule  a  plant  will  take  the  better  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  fibres  to  its  roots,  they  must  therefore  not 
be  cut  too  short  :  still  the  ends  of  these  roots  are  frequently 
trimmed  off,  in  order  to  cause  the  formation  of  the  fibres  or 
to  bring  on  a  quicker  taking  root.  Some  delicate  species  of 
plants,  melons  for  example,  will  only  take  root  properly 
when  replanted  with  the  clod  of  earth  at  their  roots  ;  while 
others  on  the  contrary  suffer  little  or  not  at  all  from  its  re- 
moval. Too  deep  planting  should  be  avoided,  as  well  as  the 
turning  up  of  the  roots  or  crowding  them  one  against  another. 
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The  transplantin},'  t-hould  always  be  followed  by  a  light 
watering,  especially  if  the  jilants  have  been  taken  up  with- 
out the  "clod  at  the  roots.  I'lunts  reset  or  transjilanted  where 
they  are  to  remain  are  generally  watered  ami  protected  from 
the  full  action  of  the  sun.  Some  plants  as  for  example  peas 
and  beans  cannot  be  suceessiully  transplanted  and  melons 
and  cucumbers  are  best  sown  in  pots  and  turned  out  without 
breaking  the  ball  of  earth  or  disturbing  the  roots. 

C.  ToP-l>RESSlNG. — Top-dressing  is  in  general  use  in 
kitchen  gardening.  It  preserves  the  moisture  in  the  ground, 
prevents^its  becoming  hard  after  watering  and  hinders  the 
growth  of  weeds. 

The  best  top  dressing  is  made  from  horse  dung  short  anu 
half  decomposed,  taken  from  old  hot  beds  which  have  been 
broken  up.     Chopped  straw  is  sometimes  used,  especially 
when  it  is  desired  to  protect  delicate  fruit,  such  as  straw- 
beiTies,  which  should  be  kept  as  clean  as  possible,  from  dirt 
and  stains  from  the  ground.     Top  dressing  is  done   either 
before  or  after  planting,  6  or  8  lines  in  thickness  and  spread 
evenly  over  the  ground.     The  advantages  of  top-dressing  are 
particularly  evident  during  the  excessive  heat  of  summer. 
Beds  of  If  aves  are  also  successfully  employed  in  nurseries 
for  fruit  trees  and  ornamental  shrubs.    Covering  with  mould 
differs  very  slightly  from  top-dressing,  the  only  diffevence 
is  that  in  ordinary  top-dressing,  half  decom[(osed  dung  is 
used,  while  in  covering  with  mould,  wholly  decomposed 
dung  is  employed.     It  is  spread  in  the  same  thickness  as 
ordinary  toi -dressing and  ;smore  generally  used  in  the  S}iriug 
than  iu  a  more  advanced  season,  for  the  reason  that  retaining 
less  moisture,  the  plants  which  it  is  intended  to  protect  are 
less  likely  to  sutler  from  the  late  frost  of  this  season  of  the 
year.  When  the  crops  are  collected  and  the  land  is  ploughed 
these  top  dressings  are  jiloughed  in  and  then  serve  as  fer- 
tilizers. 

D.  Weedlm;  A.NDTii[NNiNo.— Weediui  comprises  alight 
turning  of  the  soil  to  break  ui-  the  hard  crust  wliich  forms 
on  the  top,  and  also  to  destroy  the  weeds.  It  is  done  with 
a  sort  of  hoe  desciibed  in  the  fourtli  chapter,  CJeiierally 
during  the  weeding,  thinning  takes  ].lace,  of  plants,  the  seed 
of  which  has  been  sown  lnoadcast,  and  which  crowd  and 
iniure  each  other;  the  weaker  plants  are  routed  up,  and  a 
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proj'er  distance  is  left  between  those  which  it  is  intended  te 
preserve. 

E.  Earthing  ri*. — Plants  are  earthed  up  by  heeping 
round  the  foot  of  each  plant  a  portion  of  the  earth  which 
sei>arates  them.  The  effect  of  this  operation,  more  generally 
employed  in  extensive  farming  than  in  real  gaixlening,  is  to 
induce  the  formation  of  new  roots  higher  up  on  the  stem 
than  those  already  formed  and  to  bring  the  latter  nearer  to 
tlie  surface  of  the  soil  where  they  are  more  advantageously 
affected  by  the  air  and  heat.  Earthing  up  is  particularly 
useful  in  the  cultivation  of  potatoes,  as  it  promotes  the 
formation  of  shoots  and  underground  branches  upon  which 
tubers,  are  formed. 

F.  Protection.  —  Shelters  of  various  kinds,  either 
against  cold,  or  heat  or  against  too  much  light,  are  frequent- 
ly employed  in  horticulture.  We  have  already  spoken  of 
walls  as  being  the  best  shelters  known.  But  independently 
of  walls,  there  are  other  shelters,  less  expensive  and  often 
only  temporary,  but  which  at  the  same  time  aie  of  great 
value  to  vegetation.  Straw  mats  set  up  and  kept  in  position 
by  pickets,  in  certain  cases  are  a  substitute  for  walls  and 
bring  forward  the  growth  of  plants,  too  far  removed  from  the 
latter  to  derive  benefit  from  them.  Trees  with  thick  foliage, 
planted  in  rows  across  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds 
and  close  enough  to  one  another  to  form  a  continuous  barrier 
are  of  the  greatest  utility  in  countries  where  violent  winds 
]nevail  during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year. 

G.  KoTATIOS  OF  flAUDFN  CHOPS. — k  principle  in  agri- 
culture, admitted  for  centuries,  is  that  the  soil  requires  rest 
after  having  produced  one  or  several  successive  croos,  espe- 
cially crops  of  the  same  kind  and  to  the  knowledge  of  this 
fact  is  due  the  custom  of  allowing  the  land  to  lie  fallow,  a 
custom  still  in  vogue  in  countries  where  agriculture  is  only 
sliu'litly  advanced.  This  impoverishment  of  the  soil,  is  due 
to  "the 'fact  that  by  the  removal  of  the  crops,  it  has  lost  the 
whole  or  i>art  of  the  elements  which  gave  it  its  fertility. 
Tnis  deficiency  is  made  up  by  the  employment  of  fertilizers, 
lioth  animal  Jind  vegetable,  and  particularly  by  the  rotation 
of  i-lants  or  the  alternacy  of  crops,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
cause  fertilizing,  or  at  least  nou  exhausting  kinds  to  follow 
tlidse  wliich  take  every  thing  out  of  the  soil. 
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In  gardening  this  effect  is  less  felt  than  in  farming ;  this 
being  due  to  the  large  quantity  of  manure  used  and  to  the 
great  variety  of  plants  which  are  grown.  Nevertheless  there 
are  plants  which  occupy  the  same  soil  for  many  consecutive 
years,  such  as  asparagus  and  fruit  trees,  and  even  with 
annual  planti  requiring  much  nourishment,  the  cultivation 
in  the  various  divisions  of  the  garden,  is  not  changed  every 
year,  although  there  may  be  plenty  of  space  to  allow  the 
altemacy  of  crops.  This  precaution  is  especially  necessary 
with  resfpect  to  fruit  trees  :  A  young  tree  should  never  be 
planted  at  the  same  spot  where  another  had  grown  for  sev- 
eral preceding  years,  not  at  any  rate  without  bringing  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  new  earth  to  plant  in.  "When  it  is  a 
question  of  an  entire  orchard  run  out  from  age,  many  years 
should  be  allowed  to  elapse  between  the  rooting  up  of  the  old 
and  the  planting  of  the  new  trees  in  the  same  place  ;  in  the 
interval  the  land  should  be  used  for  other  crops. 

K,  Collection  and  Preservation  of  Seeds. — The 
collection  and  preservation  of  plants,  of  their  leaves, 
branches,  fruits,  roots,  seeds,  &c.,  completes  the  circle  of  cul- 
tivating operations  in  gardening.  These  operations  which 
change  with  each  kind  of  plant  will  be  more  fully  described 
under  each  special  culture ;  here  however  we  will  give  cer- 
tain general  precepts  on  the  production  and  preservation  of 
seeds,  which  play  an  important  part  in  every  kind  of  culti- 
vation. 

In  all  vegetable  gardens  of  any  extent  and  properly 
kept,  a  certain  number  of  plants  are  always  reserved  for  the 
production  of  seed.  As  far  as  possible  only  the  strongest 
plants  and  those  possessing  in  the  highest  degrre  the  qualities 
of  the  kind  required  for  reproduction,  should  be  thus  reserved. 
These  plants  so  set  apart  are  known  in  agriculture  as  seed 
bearing  plants. 

The  particular  care,  required  for  seed  bearing  plants 
varies  according  to  the  species  of  plant,  we  cannot  here  go 
into  this  detail.  We  will  simply  say  in  a  general  way  that 
when  plants,  comprising  a  great  number  of  distinct  varieties 
and  whose  properties  are  different,  such  as  cabbage  for  ex- 
ample, are  in  question,  the  specimens  of  the  different  varieties 
reserved  for  the  production  of  seed,  should  be  removed  as  far 
as  possible  from  one  another,  because,  flowering  at  about  the 
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same  time,  the  pollen  of  these  different  varieties  will  mix. 
either  from  the  effect  of  the  wind,  or  from  transmission  by 
insects  and  that  the  seed  resulting  from  this  crossed  impreg- 
nation will  generally  give  a  degenerate  plant.  The  same 
remarks  apply  equally  to  varieties  of  plants  of  other  families, 
which  may  injure  oue  another  by  their  proximity  ingrowing, 
such  as  melons  and  pumpkins  :  we  will  return  to  this  subject 
in  its  proper  place. 

In  some  plants  the  seed  should  only  be  collected  at 
perfect  maturity  ;  but  there  are  many  others  where  this  last 
moment  cannot  be  waited  for,  because  the  pods  which  enclose 
their  seed  open  easily  under  the  ettect  of  dry  warm  weather 
and  allow  their  contents  to  drop  to  the  ground.  In  these 
plants  the  collection  of  the  seed  must  therefore  be  made 
bei  >ic  complete  maturity ;  but  iu  every  case,  the  seeds  must 
have  reached  their  complete  formation  and  only  require  to 
throw  off  the  excess  of  moisture  th-jy  contain,  to  become 
perfectly  ripe.  The  plants  are  then  eut  close  to  the  ground 
without  removing  the  pods  and  they  are  allowed  to  dry  upon 
a  cloth  spread  out  in  the  sun  or  in  a  dry,  well  aired  room. 
The  seed  in  this  way  completes  its  ripen'ng  and  none  is  lost 
when  the  pods  open. 

The  care  necesary  for  tlie  preservation  of  seed  is  told  in 
a  few  words.  It  consists  in  keeping  the  seed  free  from 
moisture  and  free  from  too  great  changes  of  heat  and  cold 
and  in  protecting  it  from  destruction  by  animals  or  insects. 
Under  these  conditions  seed  generally  kee^is  well  in  ticketed 
paper  or  linen  bags.  But  whatever  care  may  be  taken,  most 
seed  loses  its  germinating  power  in  a  few  years  :  it  should 
therefore  never  be  allowed  to  become  very  old. 
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5ECOND    PART 

APPLICATION  OF  GENERAL  PRCCEPTS 
SPtCIAL  CULTURES 


CHAPTER    ONE 

Vegetables  ;  definitiou  of  -  Cabbage  ;  origin  of  -  Varieties  of  cabbage  re- 
duced to  live  principal  classes,  characteristics  of  these  tive  c-lasse*, 
notable  varieties  ir,  each  class  -  Cultivation  of  the  cabbage  - 1  repar- 
i„K  the  ground -Sowing -Cultivation  of  the  headed  cabbage,  of  the 
Savoy  cabbage,  &c  -  Cultivation  in  hot  beds  and  in  the  spr.n.^  - 
Taking  in  an>l  keeping  the  crop. 

We  will  now  treat  of  the  partictilar  methods  of  cultivtv- 
tion  of  the  difterei.t  kinds  of  vegetables  which  are  the  touiid- 
ation  of  a  system  of  paying  ga.deuing.  These  we  will  divide 
into  two  groups,  vegetables  and  fruit  trees 

The  liame  of  vegetable  is  given  to  all  herbaceous  plants 
cultivated  from  an  economic  point  of  view,  even  to  those 
the  fruits  of  which  may  be  eaten  raw,  such  as  strawberries 
and  melons;  under  the  name  of  fruit  trees  are  comprised 
all  the  trees  or  shrubs  with  fibrous  or  woody  stems  or 
trunks  no  matter  what  their  nature  or  their  manner  of  vege- 
tation '  We  will  begin  our  review  with  vegetables  properly 
so  called  placing  in  the  first  line  those  whose  leaves,  stems 
an.l  root/are  valuable  products  and  finishing  with  those 
wh  se  products  more  closely  resemble  those  ot  fruit  trees. 
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CA DBA  a ES-VA  VLIFLO  WERS-BROCCOL I 

A.— SPKCIKS  AND  VAIMF.TIE^' 

Cubbfige  is  tlie  chief  of  ve;,'eta! iles ;  its  iibunilain'e  of 
prod  action,  its  excclltinee  from  an  economic  jioint,  its  whole- 
someuL'SS  as  well  as  its  facility  of  cultivation  ^^•ill  always 
entitle  it  to  first  rank  in  the  vegetable  ganlen. 

The  eabbagi!  gmws  apontanpously  on  the  bonlers  of  the 
sea,  in  localities  impregnated  with  salt,  a  circumstance  which 


b'iB.  l.>.— I^l.<e  HuaiK'd  C'lliluiKC. 

explains  its  more  ready  grow  li  en  gnmnls  in  the  ueighbour- 
huiid  "f  human  liabitations,  where  the  inssiigi'  of  aniniiils  to 
and  fro  always  leaves  a  certain  amount  of  saline  sulistance, 
and  for  the  same  reason  they  tlourish  in  rich  fertile  and  well 
manured  soil. 

The  length  of  time  during  w'lich  the  cultivation  nf  the 
caliliaj-e  has  been  carried  on,  has  given  to  this  vegetable  at 
first  a  single  species  of  iilant,  an  almost  endless  number  of 
kinds  and  varieties  with  dilfereiit  properties:  we  will  consider 
those  of  the  highest  interest,  following  the  clasSitic-ilion  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Vilmorin  in  late  year-. 

This  celebrated  horticulturist  divides  cabbages  into  five 
classes,   as  follows  ;   1.    The    headed  cabliage,  with    smooth 
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leaves  generally  of  a  green  color  tinged  with  blue ;  2.  Savoy 
cabbages,  more  or  less  headed  with  large  leaves,  generally  deep 
green  in  color  ;  3.  Green  cablwge  without  any  head,  which 
will  keep  for  three  years  or  more  ;  4.  The  root  cabbages  com- 
prising the  various  varieties  of  turnip  and  radish  cabbages  ; 
6.  Lastly  the  cauliflowers  and  broccoli. 

First  claaa — The  headed  Cabbage  (Fig.  15)— This  cab- 

bage,  cultivated  in  every 
garden  end  known  the 
world  over,  is  subdivided 
into  a  great  number  of 
varieties  the  principal  of 
which,  in  the  order  of  their 
coming  to  maturity,  are 
1st  the  York  cabbage,  a 
very  early  and  much  valued 
*^^^  *"  variety,  with  a  small  elong- 

"  ated  head.     It  has   some 

sub-varieties,  of  which  the  early  dwnrf  and  the  large  York 
are  the  best  known.  2nd  the  Early  Jersey  Wakefield,  3rd 
the  large  white  headed  cabbige,  which  gives  the  largest 
number  of  sub-varieties,  such  as  the  cabbage  of  Saint- Denis 
(Fig.  16)  or  the  White  cabbage  of  Bonneuil,  with  a  large 
head  slightly  flattened  ;  the  large  headed  cabbage  of  Alsace, 
round  and  one  of  the  earliest  of  that,  section  of  country  : — 
the  conical  cabbage  of  Tonierauia  ;  the  large  Dutch,  the  head 
of  which  grows  to  an  enormous  si/e  in  good  soil ;  the  Dwarf 
Dutch,  of  medium  size  and  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  headed 
varieties;  the  red  Dutch  Cabl»age. 

Second  Class. — Savoy  (Jahbage  or.  CiitLEU  Coleworts. 
These  are  easily  distinguished 
from  the  cabbages  of  the  first  class 
by  their  curly  or  wrinkled  leaves. 
They  head  like  the  others,  but 
the  leaves  of  which  the  heads  are 
composed  are  never  as  close  as 
tlifise  in  the  properly  called  head- 
ed cabbage.  Tiieir  flavour  is  also 
generally  sweeter  than  that  of 
the  latter  kind.  The  principal  va- 
rieties of  this  group  (Fig.  17)  are 
lUs  iT.-Eariy  ^voy  cabbiigc.    the   vcry  early  Savoy   Cabbage, 
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it  lias  a  short  stalk,  rijiens  early  and  is  of  f  xcellent  quality  :— 
the  Dwarf  Savoy  and  the  Savoy  of 
Tourain,  l)oth  having  low  stalks  and 
being  ear  y  in  heading  — the  ordi- 
nary Savoy  Cabbage  or  the  large 
Drum  head  Savoy,  with  lurgt-r  hi'iicl 
than  the  two  preceding  kinds  : — 
the  Savoy  des  Vertus,  the  largest  of 
this  class  and  coniitaring  favorably 
as  to  size  with  the  finest  headeil  cab- 
bage : — lastly  the  IJrussels  sjirouts, 
which,  instead  of  growing  one  hiad 
as  do  the  other  varieties,  grows  a 
great  number  of  stnall  ones,  MJiich 
are  cut  off  for  use  as  soon  as  they 
are  large  .enough  ;  this  is  an  excel- 
lent vegetable  not  cultivated  exten-  

sively  enough  in  Canada.  (Fig    18).     kik  i» -nrimetiM opiouis. 

Third  Class. — Gheex  Cahijagk  or  CAHiiAiiE  which  do 
Ni>T  Head. — This  class,  in  which  are  included  all  kinds  of 
cabbage  which  do  not  heaii,  is  more  of  an  artificial  than  a 
natural  growth,  as,  besides  the  al>senee  uf  the  head,  charac- 
teristic of  the  two  preceding  classes,  it  sliows  tlie  greatest 
difference  from  them  in  its  shai)e,  color  and  economic  pro- 
perties. These  kinds  are  rarely  cultivated  in  gardens  and 
are  generally  intended  for  feeding  cittle. 

Fourth  Class. — KoHL-rAiti  on  Ti/KNir-uooTED  Caiuiage 
ake  THOSE  WITH  Lakge  Stai.k.— Cabbage  lif  this  class  are 
easily  distinguished  from  those  of  the  tlnve  jireceding  classes 
by  the  enlarged  condition  of  the  stalk  and  root,  which  becomes 
the  valuable  part  of  the  plant:  tug(;ther  with  the  others  they 
occupy  a  high  jjosition  in  the  econi.my  of  the  vegetable  gar- 
den and  are  not  less  valuable  on  the  farm. 

The  principal  varieties  of  this  group  are  :  the  cabbage 
of  Siaraor  sweedish  turnip  the  stalk  of  which  swells  above 
the  ground  and  forms  a  ball  from  the  top  and  ^ides  of  which 
the  leaves  grow  out  ;  the  turnip  rooted  cabbage  some  times 
called  the  cabbage  of  Laponie,  tlie  enlargement  of  which 
takes  place  under  the  ground  and  forms  a  large  pulpv  root, 
not  unlike  an  elongated  turnip,  and  which  stands  the  most 
extreme  degrees  of  cold. 


—  jH  — 
Fifth  rluMH. — C.MMI  LOWKIirt  AM)  HltiMCOLI.— -Up  to  tllO 

present  \vi>  hnvi-  cniisidiTnl  tht-  itlasses  cit'  calilta^e,  whose 
l)ro(luct  is  formed  from  tlie  k'livesori'niHrtjfim'Ut  of  the  stalk 
or  roots  ;  in  tlio.^e  of  tlin  prt'si-nl  das^,  tin-  flowers  or  rutlier 
tl>e  wliole  system  of  tloweiiim  yield  {h,>  luaily  valuable  ]iart. 
This  class  is  divided  into  t  -o  yromis,  the  tnie  eaiilillower 
ftnd  the  broccoli. 


KIk  1!».— Tliet?iil(.iiiini  Caulirlowi'i- 

Caulill.iwcrs  liiive  smooth  long  luavi'S,  roiindc'  lu-ad  a!\d 
are  ge^  eiully  of  a  yellow  wliitf  <.(lor.  Tlit-re  several 
leading  Viiiieties,  such  as:  (Fig,  I'.l)  the  ti-nder  c  .llower  or 
the  Salomon:  tlie  L 'iionnami,  liigldy  reeommei  d  (Fig.  liO) 
the  senii-hanl  and  llic  hard,  to  which  may  In-  a<ldcd  the 
cauliflowers  of  Malta,  of  Cyprus,  of  iXolland  and  of  Kiigland, 
all  these  xarietics  dilfcring  little  from  oiio  another  except  in 
quality 

Broccoli  are  different  from  tlie  preceding  species  in  that 
their  leaves  are  wav  y,  their  heads  more  voluminous  iind 
their  color  not  tiie  same  as  that  of  the  true  cauliflower,  the 
principal  ■  ■irieties  are  the  white  IJroccoli  of  H  Hand,  the 
broccoli  o.  >enmark  the  pale  green  heads  of  which  are  very 
large.  The  P.rtsmoulh  sulphur  and  the  Chapyrell  sulphur,i^-c. 


B.     m.*.nni:r  of  cultivation 


PrepurKtionoftiie  ;/roun(}. — With  the  exception  of 
very  wet  ground,  where  the   water  remains  stagnant  and  of 
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puiv  silicioiH  saii'l,  the  ciilihiyi;  will  siiccwtl  cvtrywliori' 
with  i>ro]M'r  feitiliztTH  Ilnwi-ver  (li'c|>  rich  soil.-*  arc  pn-fer- 
able  for  thuir  ^'rowth  ;  ii  vi-vy  Ioomh  soil  is  inorc  Hnitalilf  fur 
tht'  vaiii'tir'S  with  t'iilar;.'i'tl  all  1  duwii  ^^rnwiii;;  roots  huAi  nn 
tiie  turnii»  cn1>ha<;e.  Buforn  the  plaiitiii;.' of  any  kind  of  cab- 
hai^'e,  tht;  soil  should  l»f  properly  loosi-iifd,  l>y  ln'iiii;  iTokeii 
up  at  K'ast  twice,  once  witli  the  spade. 

Cow  iiiamiru  is  superior  t(»  all  others  for  the  cultivation 
of  every  V  riety  <if  caltha^e,  still  in  a  cold  clay  soil,  stalde 
manure  or  horse  duiii,'  may  lie  used  advanta'^eoiisly  instead 
and  wid  yireatly  increase  the  successful  cultivation  e^jiecially 
if  to  the  ladinary  manure  is  added  the  scrapiiiLr  of  eity  streets 


Ki«.  J(i.-  The  l,Ciioriiminl  (  inilillower. 

and  the  deposits  from  ponds  and  ditches,  which  always  con- 
tain a  certain  jiroiiortion  of  saline  principles  extremely  favor- 
al)le  to  the  growth  of  these  plants. 

Pldutinij. — In  plantiii<;  calihai^e,  the  Lrood  i[iiality  of  the 
seed  is  an  essential  to  success.  Caliliai;e  seed  is  ol  a  iiuilorm 
color,  very  dark  almost  black.  When  a  considerahle  ))ortiou 
of  the  seed  is  retlilish  it  is  a  pro  )f  tliat  it  has  been  collected 
before  complete  maturity  in  which  case  it  will   come  uji  uu- 
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evenly.  See  h  which  appear  wrinkled  and  dried  up  should 
be  put  aside  -f  j.i  uerally  the  germ  has  not  lieeii  sufficiently 
fonuwl  and  that  t'  >  y  are  not  likely  to  come  up  at  all. 

""  '    '  comes  up,  the  cablmjje  plant  is  subject  to 

-  '»•  umerous  insetJts,  the  most  dangerous  of 
itli  t'ri,  which  setth's  often  in  millions  upon 
:  ml  not  a  single  leaf  escajHSS.  The  cui, Wage 
il  inh  'libly  Ui  killed,  unless  thi-  isHi^cts  are 
1  't  in  sj  ite  of  all  the  care  possible,  suc- 

o  deal  with  them. — Tlie  best 


The  m 
the  deva8ta<.( 
which  is  '■. - 
a  l»ed  or  b .ki 
in  such  cas    \\ 
8i)eedily  dc    ny. n. 
cess  is  not  d  *  ,ys 

Hoot    1   i     v.; 

results  hii  i  :•  ,  n 
kainit  and  -4  luuct 
half  tea  fup  full  of 
each  phuit,  t.  u  «oil 


(.  >;   ' 


by  a  mixture  tif  4  ounces  of 


ijllt'bore  in  '2\  gallons  of  water,  one 
'  ir  sliituld  be  pouri'd  round  the  foot  of 
ii.iMii  been  previou.^ly  removed  as  far 
down  as  tin.'  true  root:  tbi»  application  should  bo  made  at 
once  on  the  presence  of  ilic  worms  being  noticed  An  in- 
fusion  of  4  ounces  of  helleliore  to  10  gallons  of  hot  water 
may  also  be  iisi-d. 

Another  effectual  remedy  consists  in  sprinkling  ashes 
over  the  young  plant  during  the  morning  dew,  and  above 
all  in  quickening  its  growth,  for  as  soon  as  it  has  put  forth 
its  fourth  or  fifth  leaf  it  has  aoiuived  sutlicient  strength  to 
resist  the  attacks  of  the  insects,  which  can  then  no  longer  do 
it  any  serious  injury. 

To  protect  cabbages  from  worms,  cuterjiillars,  etc.,  the 
plant  should  be  sprinkled  from  time  to  time  with  a  mixture 
of  p  ultry  dung  and  water.  Throw  three  or  four  buckets  of 
boiling  water  into  a  liarrel  ;  >hake  up  wt;!!,  then  allow  to 
settle  for  26  hours  ;  sprinkle  this  liiiuid  over  the  heads  of 
the  cabbage  with  a  watering  pot  with  a  rose.  Pour  more  hot 
water  on  the  se  limeut  deposited  hi  the  barrel  and  repeat  the 
watering  every  four  or  five  days. 

A  sprinkling  of  an  emuls  on  of  petroleum  or  a  solution 
of  wjiale  ol  soap  in  the  propoition  of  one  pound  to  six  gal- 
lons of  water  is  useil  in  the  month  of  August  when  tlie  Crtrth 
lieas  begin  to  appear.  Owing  to  the  rigor  of  our  climate  cab- 
bages are  planted  in  tlie  sping  in  hot-beds  between  the  10th 
and  20th  of  April,  if  thny  a-e  uant<*d  early.  Plants  put 
into  the  open  ground  will  only  come  to  maturity  in  the 
autumn.  It  is  therefore  better  to  sow  in  hot-beds  in  rows 
six  incites  apaitand  as  soon  as  the  plHnts  are  big  enough  to 
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be  handlvd.  they  must  he  thinned.  The  thinning  of  the 
plants  before  they  bect^me  too  laige,  is  of  th«  highest  import- 
ance for  a  delay  of  a  day  or  two  is  quite  suHicient  to  convert 
struDK  healthy  plants  into  slender  weaklings.  From  this 
tiiiie  forward  the  plants  are  given  air  whenever  the  weather 
will  peimit  and  when  the  season  becomes  favorable,  gene* 
rally  about  the  end  of  May,  the  plants  should  be  tran -planted 
into  the  ojten  ground  in  rows  three  feet  Hpart  at  intervals  of 
of  2}  feet  in  the  rows  ;  but  to  s-mplify  what  vr*^  have  to  say 
upon  the  subject  and  to  omit  nothiuK  essential  in  the  other 
portions  of  their  cultivation  we  will  treat  sei>arately  of  each 
of  the  groups  ve  have  mentioiwd  above. 

The  products  succeed  one  another  in  the  order  of  the 
earliness  of  the  species  and  of  the  periwls  of  planting.  The 
York  cabbage,  the  earliest  of  all  and  perhaps  one  of  the  best, 
commeuces  to  head  about  the  end  of  Tune,  then  come  the 
sugar  loaf  and  the  ox  heart  and  finally  those  planted  in  the 
spring  in  borders  or  in  the  open  ground. 

All  the  savoy  and  headed  cabljages  and  ef^pecially  the 
largfi  beaded  cablmge,  require  good  ground,  firm  and  well 
manured,  they  succeed  best  in  a  cool  well  loosened  soil. 
The  spring  and  summer  plantings  should  be  slightly  shaded 
at  first  and  all  should  be  plentifully  watered  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  season.  They  must  be  examined  to  destroy 
insects  «hich  at  times  are  most  iujurious;  the  best  way  to 
get  rid  of  them  is  to  sprinkle  the  young  plant  with  ashes  in 
the  morning  dew.  When  transplanting,  the  foot  of  the  plant 
where  it  leaves  the  root  should  be  examined  and  if  an  en- 
largement is  found  it  should  Ijc  cut  in  half  and  the  worm 
occasioning  it  should  be  destroyed  as  it  would  stop  the  growth 
of  the  plant ;  each  plant  should  be  watered  at  the  moment  of 
planting  and  the  watering  should  be  continued  as  the  season 
demands.  In  localities  where  there  are  heavy  frosts  as  in 
our  climate,  at  least  a  portion  of  the  cabbages  are  yut  into 
dry  cellars  for  keeping,  or  are  jlante^.  close  together  .n  sand 
or  earth.  All  cruciferous  weeds,  such  as  Charlock,  siiould  be 
vigorously  destroyed  in  the  vicinity  of  a  cabbage  patch,  and 
they  should  be  burnt  as  a  means  of  preservitig  future  crops 
from  the  embryo  insects  they  might  harbour, 

CaulitUywers,  Broccoli. — The  cultivation  of  cabbages  of 
this  category  is  somewhat  more  difficult  than  that  of  the 
others,  on  account  of  their  more  delicate  nature.    All  reouire 
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good  ground,  smodth  and  well  nianured.copious  watering  and 
a  moist  temperature  rather  than  a  dry  hot  air  ;  therefore  they 
are  more  successfully  cultivated  in  the  spring  (forced  culture) 
and  autumn  than  in  the  summer. 

a.  Sprino  Sowivg  fot'  Sa,mmer  Harvesting  — Sowing 
should  be  done  at  the  end  of  March  in  hot  beds  or  under 
glass.  Three  weeks  after,  the  plant  should  be  put  down 
again  in  another  bed  under  glass  or  with  the  shelter  of  straw 
mats.  At  the  end  of  May  it  is  set  out  wnd  it  will  head  in 
June  or  July. 

h.  Summer  Sowing  for  Autumn  Harvesting.— This 
sowing  should  be  done  during  the  first  fifteen  days  of  June 
in  shaded  beds  or  borders  protected  by  mould,  they  are  then 
set  out  in  July,  without  any  previous  transplanting.  This 
is  the  most  simple  cidtivation  i  fall,  but  on  account  of  the 
great  heats  of  the  season,  they  must  be  frequently  and 
abundantly  watered,  especially  during  the  very  dry  months. 
Cauliflowers  treated  in  this  way  will  yield  their  heads  from 
the  end  of  August  to  the  end  of  S-^ptember.  The  later  ones 
may  be  preserved  for  winter  consumption  and  for  this  pur- 
pose they  should  be  cut  from  the  stalk  at  the  width  of  three 
fingers  below  the  head  antl  after  tlie  removal  of  the  large 
leaves,  they  should  be  placed  in  cellars  upon  shelves,  or, 
better  stil!  be  suspended  from  the  ceiling.  Treated  in  this 
way  they  \\ill  keej)  for  a  fairly  long  time. 


CHArTKK  TWO 


Celery  —  Lettuce  —  Cliicory  or  Kiidive  --  S.ilatl  —  iKuidelioii  —  (Jirdeii 
Cress— Xasturtiura  hu<1  other  Dressings—  Cultivation  of  these  Diffar- 
enl  Vegetables. 

Celery  is  a  native  plant  of  Great  Britain,  which  from 
time  immemorial  has  passed  into  the  economy  of  cultivation 
in  which  it  has  become  one  of  the  choicst  vegetables.  There 
are  several  varieties  diifering  but  slightly  from  one  another, 
the  stalks  and  leaves  of  which  alone  are  edible.  We  will 
treat  all  these  varieties  as  one  which  we  shall  call  ordinary 
celer> ,  to  distinguish  it  from  tiie  celery-radish  the  root  of 
which,  grown  larg<'  and  puljiy  like  that  of  the  turnip  rooted 
cabbage,  is  the  valuable  portion. 
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a.  Ordinary  Celery. — It  is  sown  at  ditterent  seasons 
and  so  lonj^  as  the  fold  is  felt,  it  shi»uld  be  sown  in  lieds  and 
under  glass  ;  the  beds  should  be  thinned,  when  the  ])laut  has 
thrown  out  two  or  three  leaves.  In  the  Province  of  Quehee 
it  should  (»nly  be  sown  in  beds,  tlie  tine  season  being  gene- 
rally too  short  to  permit  of  its  being  sown  in  open  ground. 

Th  -  following  varieties,  which  have  given  gootl  results, 
have  been  sown  in  hot  beds  on  the  first  of  April,  transplanted 
under  plain  glass  on  the  lyth  April  and  retransplanted  in 
trenches  i>n  the  12th  June. 


Giant  Pascal 

Paris  red  s'a'k ... 

Solid  white  giant 

Streaked  white... 

Paris  yellow  golden 

Hendeisoa  streaked  pink 


Iteady  for 


use 


-'Oth  Sept.... 

do      . 

4th  Oct... 

1st  Aug. 

29th  Aug. 

do 


licniarks 


Larrfe  and  full. 
Kxtri  tine, 
(lood. 
Kxtra  fine. 

do 
Good. 


The  soil  intended  for  a  celery  jtlot  should  combine 
certain  conditions  essential  to  its  suecessful  culti\ation  ;  it 
should  be  deep,  fertile,  rather  moist  than  dry  and  well  broken 
up.  Tnere  are  various  ways  of  preparing  it  for  the  planting 
of  celery.  In  every  case  it  is  so  arranged  as  to  have  a  certain 
quantity  of  ground  at  disposal  for  earthing  up  tlie  jdantsand 
causing  them  to  whiten.  Sometimes  the  celery  beds  are  se- 
jiarated  from  one  another  by  other  beds  of  the  same  size, 
])lanted  with  lettuce,  chicoiy,  Sec,  the  earth  from  which, 
after  they  have  been  taken  up,  is  used  on  (he  celery  beds  for 
earthing  uji  ;  at  other  times,  trenches  of  .".  or  4  feet  in  width 
are  dug  to  a  spade's  dej)th  :  the  bottom  is  then  well  loosened 
and  lined  with  manure  and  three  rows  of  celery  are  ])utdown 
and  when  earthing  up,  the  earth  which  was  thrown  out  when 
digging  the  trench,  is  ihrovvn  back  into  its  former  i)osition, 
so  as  to  partly  bury  tlie  plant  ;  lastly  another  jilan  is  to  dig 
sim])le  furrows,  between  which  the  earth  which  has  been 
tliVown  out  is  piled  in  the  form  of  a  shelving  bed  ;  this  earth 
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is  afterwards  used  for  earthing  up  the  celery,  planted  in  the 
bottom  of  the  furrows  when  grown  sufficiently  to  require  it; 
sometimes  the  heads  of  calery  are  simply  bound  round  with 
three  bands  of  straw,  which  hold  their  leaves  together  and 
earthed  up  with  grouuil  taken  from  between  the  plants,  three 
times  in  succession  at  intervals  of  ei^ht  days,  so  that  the  tops 
alone  of  the  leaves  are  above  the  ground. 

Celery  requires  quantities  of  water ;  besides  the  water- 
ing which  immediately  follows  the  planting  and  which  is 
necessary  to  its  taking  root,  it  should  be  watered  every  two 


Fig.  2L-Celery. 

or  three  days  and  sometimes  oftener,  if  the  weather  is  dry. 
The  plants  should  be  earthed  up,  when  the  leaves  are  twelve 
inches  long ;  its  effect  is  not  only  to  whiten  the  leaves,  but 
also  to  force  them  to  lengthen  to  a  considerable  extent. 
(Fig.  21). 

Bust  of  the   leaves.     This  disease   sometimes   causes 
serious  damage.     Leaves  badly  attacked  must  be  removed, 


* 
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upon  the  first  appearance  of  the  disease,  the  best  way  to 
check  it,  is  by  the  use  of  Bordeaux  mixture.  Celery  is  very 
sensible  to  the  cold.  When  there  is  a  root  house  or  a  good 
cellar  convenient  it  may  be  taken  there  a  little  before  the 
frosts,  and  whitened  by  being  partly  buried  in  sand  or  light 
earth  moderately  dry. 

The  diseases  to  which  celery  is  subject  are  caused 
either  by  fungous  growths  or  insects  ;  of  the  former  damping 
off,  of  the  seedlings  and  leaf  spot  are  the  most  injurious  ;  to 
avoid  damping,  sow  the  seed  in  shallow  trays  with  holes  in 
the  bottom  ;  then  instead  of  sprinkling  the  surface,  sink  the 
tray  in  water  until  the  soil  is  moistened  all  but  the  surface 
which  remains  dry,  do  not  allow  the  trays  to  stand  in 
any  cold  draught  or  in  a  place  where  the  temper<iture  sud- 
denly changes.  The  leaf  spot  makes  its  appearance  after 
the  plants  have  been  set  out  and  at  all  seasons  when  condi- 
tions of  climate  are  favorable  to  its  development.  Bordeaux 
mixture,  freiiuently  applied,  will  be  useful  in  checking  it. 
Black  rot,  comes  to  celery  stored  in  too  close,  ill  ventilated, 
warm,  and  damp  places,  and  by  wetting  the  leaves,  it  can 
only  be  prevented  by  proper  storage  and  care. 

"  The  insect  foes  of  the  celery  are.  CeUry-fly  or  celery 
leaf  miner,  this  often  appears  while  the  plants  are  quite 
small  r.nd  eats  the  leaves  as  fast  as  they  are  produced. 
Sprinkling  with  tobacco  water  and  in  a  short  time  after,  with 
pure  water  and  pushing  off  the  injured  leaves  which  are  uot 
all  eaten  will  be  found  beneficial. 

The  celery  leaftyer  this  insect  is  not  much  known  as  yet, 
but  has  become  troublesome  in  some  localities  not  so  much 
bv  eating  them  as  by  tying  the  leaves  together  and  thus  pre- 
venting growth.  Hand  picking  and  spraying  the  underside  of 
the  leaf  with  Paris  green,  if  this  can  be  done  before  the 
edible  part  of  the  celery  is  formed,  is  recommended  as  a  cure 
for  this  pest. 

The  celery  stem  fiy  Prophila  apii,  this  curious  pest 
burrows  in  the  stem  and  eats  its  way  upwards,  it  is  there- 
fore most  difficult  to  reach,  sprn,ying  wi*;h  coal  oil  emulsion 
may  have  a  little  effect  in  checking  it  but  the  only  way 
to  prevent  its  spread  is  to  dig  out  and  destroy  by  fire  all 
diseased  plants,  otherwise  ihe  wliole  crop  may  be  lost.     After 
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the  crop  has  been  dug,  all  celery  beds   thus  affected  should 
i-eceive  a  good  dressing  of  quick  lime  and  soot  or  wood  ashes. 

The  celery  caterpillar  feeds  upon  the  leaves  but  is 
conspicuous  and  not  very  numerous,  therefore  it  can  be  easily 
kept  under  by  hand  picking. 

Grasshoppers  eat  celery  plants  and  whei-e  there  is  no- 
thing to  prevent  may  be  poisoned  with  Paris  green,  but  not 
where  there  is  any  poultry  which  would  eat  the  dead  insects 
and  be  poisoned  by  them. 

b.  The  celery  radish  is  an  excellent  vegetable,  but  too 
little  known;  it  is  largely  cultivated  in  Europe.  Its  root 
attains  the  size  of  a  man's  two  fists,  it  is  tender  and  mellow 
and  of  a  much  sweeter  flavor  than  that  of  ordinary  celery. 
For  the  successfuJ  cultivation  of  this  variety  a  deep,  cool, 
well  broken  and  manured  grouud  is  required,  it  also  requires 
copious  watering.  The  best  system  of  watering  is  by  irriga- 
tion which  allows  a  considerable  quantity  of  water  to  remain 
round  the  foot  of  the  plant.  The  ground  should  be  turned 
.over  two  or  three  times,  but  no  earthing  up  is  necessary 
because  it  is  a  root  and  not  leaves  that  are  wanted.  The 
sowing  is  similar  to  that  of  ordinary  celery ;  in  setting  out  a 
distance  of  15  inches  is  left  between  the  plants.  These  roots 
may  be  kept  in  the  cellar  or  root  house,  by  burying  them  in 
sand  after  removing  the  leaves. 

Salads  and  Dressings. — Under  this  heading  are  in- 
cluded all  vegetables  which  are  eaten  raw,  made  into  salads ; 
only  a  few  are  better  when  cooked,  we  will  only  refer  here 
to  such  as  it  is  of  most  importance  to  know. 

§  1.  Lettuce. — Few  vegetables  through  cultivation  have 
produced  a  greater  number  of  varieties.  All  these  varieties 
however  may  be  brought  down  to  two  distinct  types,  the 
headed  lettuce  and  the  Roman  or  Coss  lettuce  ;  the  first  are 
distinguished  by  their  depressed  rounded  shape  somewhat 
resembling  that  of  the  cabbage  ;  the  others  have  straight 
leaves  growing  long  and  close  to  er.ch  other. 

a.  Headed  Lettuce.  —  This  variety  is  further  divided 
into  three  groups,  the  spring,  headed  lettuce,  the  summer 
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lettuce  and  the  winter  lettuce.  Each  of  these  groups'cpm- 
prises  a  certain  number  of  sub  varieties,  the  principal  of  which 
are  treated  of  (Fig.  22). 


Fig.  22—  Lettuce. 

The  p  incipal  varieties  of  lettuce  grown  in  Canada  are  . 

The  Simpson  (black  seed),  the  New  York,  the  Tennis 
ball,  the  Salamander  and  the  Golden  Queen.  Ihe  Roman 
or  Coss,  the  green  kitchen  garden  lettuce  and  the  Paris  Coss. 

But  there  are  many  others  such  as  the  Royal,  the  ."Mal- 
tese, the  Batavia,  the  Passion  lettuce,  etc. 

The  lettuce  sold  by  kitchen  gardeners  under  the  name 
of  lettuce  for  cutting  young,  does  not  form  a  separate  group 
from  those  above  mentioned.  They  ^ive  this  name  to  all 
lettuce  which  is  cut  off  at  the  neck  as  soon  as  it  has  put  forth 
its  fourth  or  fifth  leaf  and  when  it  is  intended  for  early  use, 
it  is  sown  very  thick.  All  the  varieties  above  described  may 
be  treated  in  this  manner,  but  the  Salamander  and  the  Grolden 
Queen  are  generally  preferred.  A  third  variety  (laitue  ^pi- 
nard)  spinage  lettuce  is  also  very  suitable  as  lettuce  for  cut- 
ting young,  as  after  being  cut  it  grows  again  from  the  foot 
and  thus  yields  several  successive  cuttings. 

This  must  not  be  confounded  with  spinage  or  spinach 
which  is  quite  a  different  vegetable,  not  eaten  as  a  aalad 
but  must  be  boiled. 
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B.  Cosa  lettuce.  —  There  are  also  severiil  varieties  to 
this  species  of  which  the  following  are  the  best  liked  :  1. 
The  white  Paris  Coss  very  good  and  heading  without  requir- 
ing binding ;  2.  The  green  Cosa  lettuce,  also  heading  with- 
out binding  and  particularly  valuable  as  an  early  variety ; 
3.  the  gray  Coss,  the  largest  of  all  and  having  the  same  prop- 
erties as  the  preceding ;  4.  the  red  winter,  little  att'ected  by 
cold ;  5.  the  Brunoy  light  Coss,  which  is  very  large  and 
closely  resembles  the  two  preceding. 

C.  The  Cultivation  of  Lettuce. — It  is  very  simple  and 
with  a  slight  difference  the  same  for  all  the  different  varie- 
ties. Spring  and  summer  lettuce  is  sown  in  April  in  beds 
with  a  favorable  aspect  and  is  transplanted  in  May ;  or  else — 
it  is  sown  in  May,  where  it  is  to  remain,  among  onions  and 
carrots  :  in  the  latter  case  it  must  be  sown  thin  and  only  the 
small  varieties  must  be  used,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  other 
vegetables.  The  sowing  of  summer  lettuce  may  be  continued 
up  to  July. 

Roman  or  Coss  lettuce  is  cultivated  in  precisely  the 
same  way  as  the  headed  variety. 

§  2.  Chicoky-Escharole, — Under  the  name  of  chicory 
three'  very  distinct  principal  varieties  are  included, — wild 
chicory,  cultivated  chicory,  and  Escharole  or  Batavian  En- 
dive. The  first  is  very  bitter  in  flavor  and  is  cultivated  as  a 
salad  to  be  used  either  green  or  bleached.  For  the  first  purw 
pose,  it  is  sown  thick,  to  be  cut,  like  small  lettuce  when  the 
leaves  have  reached  5  or  6  inches  in  length ;  for  the  second 
it  is  bleached  in  the  cellar  by  close  planting  in  moist  s!»nd  ; 
it  whitens,  length,  ns,  loses  part  of  its  bitterness  and  is  deliv- 
ered for  use  under  the  name  of  bavbe  de  capucin.  This  salad 
is  particularly  valuable  in  the  winter  when  most  of  the  let- 
tuce is  used  up  or  out  of  season.  Wild  chicory  is  also  used 
for  another  purpose  ;  it  furnishes  the  roots  from  which  chi- 
cory coffee  is  prepared.  Cultivated  or  white  chicory  is  much 
superior  as  a  salad  to  the  wild  variety  ;  it  is  even  preferred 
to  the  best  lettuce.  It  is  easily  known  by  its  leaves  which 
are  slashed,  wrinkled  and  glossy.  There  are  several  varie- 
ties, the  Italian  chicory  being  the  most  liked,  as  it  is  the 
least  liable  to  run  to  seed. 

The  Escharele  or  Batavian  endive  is  very  similar  to  the 
white  chicory ;  it  differs  from  it  only  in  the  leaves  which 
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are  straight  and  perfect  or  but  slightly  slashed  ;  it  has  the 
same  taste  and  properties.  Two  varieties  in  particular  are 
cultivated  ;  the  large  Escharole  which  gives  large  h-ads  and 
the  round  species  which  is  smaller  but  grows  much  faster. 
Chicory  and  escharole  are  cultivated  in  the  same  way. 
The  sowing  for  early  use,  begins  in  April  and  is  done  in  beds 
and  under  glass;  it  is  put  into  the  open  ground  at  the  end 
of  May.  Sowing  in  the  open  ground  is  done  in  this  latter 
month;  it  is  generally  put  down  in  a  shelving  bed  facing 
the  south  ;  at  a  more  advanced  season  of  the  year  it  is  sim- 
ply sown  in  a  border  in  light  smooth  mould  ;  it  is  weeded 
and  thinned  wh.  n  necessary  so  as  to  obtain  a  strong  plant ; 
when  it  is  strong  enough,  that  i^  at  its  seventh  or  eigh  h  leaf, 
it  is  set  out  angleways  at  one  foot  in  every  directioa.  The 
placing  of  straw  over  the  beds  is  avantigeous ;  the  straw 
favors  vegetati-  n  and  retains  the  effect  of  the  watering  which 
should  be  r  quently  repeated.  When  the  plants  are  well 
supplied  with  le  ives,  each  one  is  tied  up  with  a  twist  of  straw 
to  cau!=e  the  leaves  to  »  hiten  or  at  least  those  near  the  heart 
of  the  plant,  this  will  t^ike  place  in  about  fifteen  days.  This 
operation  should  be  done  in  diy  weaher  and  the  watering 
afterwards  should  be  very  moderate  and  only  at  the  foot  of 
the  plant,  without  wetting  the  leave-,  so  as  to  avoid  decay. 
At  the  end  of  the  se  son  any  of  the  plants  tSat  are  left  may 
be  put  into  the  cellar  or  root  house  and  half  bur  ied  in  sand, 
they  continue  to  giow  and  may  be  kept  until  the  month  of 
January. 

§  2.  Danueliox,  Gauden  Cress  and  Xastuutium.— 
Besides  the  plants  spoken  of  above,  there  are  others  which 
are  used,  although  less  frequently  in  the  composition  of  salads, 
either  alone  or  mixed  with  lettuce  or  chicory,  such  as  the 
following. 

a.  Dandelion.  — 1\\\9.  plant,  known  by  every  body, 
would  be  one  of  our  best  salads,  if  more  generally  cultivated. 
It  is  usually  gathered  in  the  field  or  along  the  fences  in  the 
spring  while  the  leaves  are  still  tender  and  but  slightly  bitter. 
The  best  are  those,  which  having  been  accidentally  covered 
over,  have  whitened  like  the  chicory.  In  cultivating  the 
dandelion,  it  should  be  forced  to  whiten  so  that  all  its  best 
qualities  may  be  obtained. 

6.  Cress. — Water  cress  has  been  used  from  time  imme- 
morial both  as  a  food  and  a  medecine.     For  many  years  past 
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it  has  been  cultivated  in  localities  where  there  are  streams 
of  spring  water,  especially  it  the  close  proximity  of  a  town, 
assures  the  sale  of  the  produce.  The  trenches  dug  for  the 
plants  are  called  cress-beds. 

Other  plants  quite  different  from  the  above  also  bear  the 
name  of  cress,  such  as  the  garden  cress  and  the  garden 
rocket,  these  are  used  in  the  making  of  a  salad,  as  a  kind  of 
dressing.  As  the  use  of  these  plants  is  very  limited,  only 
small  quantities  are  sown  at  a  time,  but  to  enjoy  them 
throughout  the  fine  season,  the  sowing  should  be  repeated 
every  fifteen  or  twenty  days.  Garden  cress  is  seldom  planted 
except  in  rows  or  in  fringes  along  the  borders. 

c.  Nasturtium.  —  The  same  remarks  do  not  apply  to 
the  Nasturtium,  the  bitter  and  aromatic  Havor  of  the  Howers 
causing  their  frequent  use  as  a  salad.  This  plant  is  sown 
about  the  end  of  May  or  the  beginning  of  June,  after  the 
frosts,  in  good  ground  and  with  a  Southern  aspect ;  as  it  is  a 
clinging  plant,  it  is  given  supports  round  which  it  may  twine 
or  better  still  it  is  sown  in  proximity  to  a  lattice  or  trellis 
to  serve  as  a  support. 


CHAPTER  THREE 

Parsley,  Chervil,  Sorrel,  •Spinag*',  Beets,  Onions,  .Shallots,  Chives,  Garlic, 
Leeks,  Asparagus  —  Cultivation  of  theHC  vegetables. 

Parsley. — Among  garden  plants  it  is  one  of  the  most 
generally  employed  as  a  seasoning  and  in  consequence  it 
holds  a  prominent  place  in  the  vegetable  garden.  During 
the  whole  of  the  fine  season  it  is  Sowu  along  the  borders  of 
beds  of  other  plants,  the  manuring  ai.'l  watering  of  which  are 
of  great  benefit  to  it  ;  but  besides  this,  it  is  well  to  have  a 
reserve  for  the  needs  of  winter  consumption,  a  time  when  it 
is  costly  and  difficult  to  be  had. 

The  seed  ordinarily  takes  one  month  to  come  up  ai  ' 
does  not  keeji  more  than  two  years.  It  is  sown  between 
June  and  August  in  a  good  loose  soil.  Parsley  only  goes 
to  seed  during  the  second  year;  but  by  frequently  cutting 
the  leaves  and  continuous  watering  during  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer, it  is  prevented  from  seeding  and  in  this  way  it  is  made 
to  last  for  several  years. 
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A  novel  method  for  the  cultivation  of  parsley  has  been 
started,  it  consists  in  the  use  of  large  vessels  or  barrels, 
pierced  with  holes  in  the  sides,  in  which  are  planted  an 
equal  number  of  heads  of  parsley.  These  high  vessels  which 
are  called  parsley-boxes,  become  covered  with  the  leaves  of 
the  parsley  over  their  whole  surface  and  will  furnish  all  the 
necessary  seasoning  for  the  preparation  of  the  food  during 
the  whole  winter,  but  they  must  be  kept  out  of  the  way  of 
frost ;  therefore  they  are  generally  placed  in  the  kitchen, 
near  the  windows,  so  that  they  may  receive  light  —  of  course 
these  vessels  must  be  filled  with  good  ground  and  must  be 
watered  as  often  as  they  require  it.  Boxes  of  6  or  7  inches 
in  height  may  also  be  used  into  which  the  parsley  plants  are 
reset  and  in  which  they  develope  in  the  same  way  as  in  the 
parsley  boxes  above  mentioned. 

The  principal  varieties  of  parsley  are  the  common  par- 
sley, the  chief  characteristic  of  which  is  its  hardihood,  the 
curled  parsley  and  the  dwarf  curled  variety,  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  of  its  leaves  and  its  slowness  in  seeding  :  the  large 
rooted  parsley,  the  large  root  of  which  is  eatable  ;  lastly  the 
English  large  leafed  parsley,  a  handsome  and  most  productive 
variety,  generally  used  for  cultivation  in  the  parsley  boxes. 

CllEKViL. — What  has  been  said  about  parsley  applies  in 
almost  every  particular  to  chervil  with  the  dift'ereuce  that 
the  lattor  is  even  more  hardy.  It  is  reproduced  from  seed 
collected  the  same  year  as  the  sowing  and  which  may  be 
kept  for  three  years.  It  can  also  be  raised  by  dividing  the 
roots. 

Parsley  and  Chervil  are  so  like  a  well  known  wild 
plaiit  called  small  hemlock,  as  to  be  almost  taken  for  it.  The 
latter  plant  is  a  violent  poison  and  has  o^ten  been  the  cause 
of  accidents  through  mistakes  to  which  it  has  given  rise.  It 
should  therefore  be  well  known,  so  as  to  be  exterminated 
with  the  greatest  care  from  the  jiarsley  and  Chervil  beds. 

Sorrel  is  a  very  hardy  plunt  which  requires  little  cultiva- 
tion. It  is  almost  always  planted  in  the  borders  along  path- 
ways ;  but  it  is  also  often  sown  in  beds,  because  not  being 
simply  a  seasoning  and  being  frequently  used  like  spinage,  a 
certain  quantity  is  always  required ;  its  use  is  not  general  in 
this  country. 
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The  selection  of  sorrel  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference ; 
some  kinds  are  more  acid  and  some  are  sweeter  than  others. 
That  most  generally  cultivated  is  the  Belleville  sorrel,  having 
larger  leaves  and  being  less  acid  than  common  sorrel.  Both 
are  sown  broadcast  in  beds  or  borders  in  the  spring  or  better 
in  the  autumn.  They  grow  in  all  kinds  of  ground,  but  a 
light  deep  soil  neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry  is  the  best.  They 
can  also  be  grown  by  dividing  up  the  roots ;  tliis  is  the  best 
way  of  growing,  especially  for  such  varieties  as  it  is  desired 
to  keep  pure,  as  they  easily  degenerate  when  grown  from 
seed.  Among  the  other  varieties  may  be  mentioned  the 
virgin  sorrel  which  has  leaves  of  a  paler  color,  larger  and  but 
■lightly  acid. 

Spinage  OB  Spinach. — An  excellent  vegetable,  more  of 
which  should  be  found  in  our  gardens  There  is  a  large  con- 
sumption of  spinage  in  the  towns  especially  during  the  heat 
of  summer,  a  season  in  which  light  and  cooling  food  is  best 
for  health. 

There  are  two  princii)al  varieties  ufspiuage;  one  having 
a  thick  seed  and  the  other  a  seed  which  is  sii^ooth  and  glossy. 
Among  the  former  may  be  mentioned  the  common  spinage 
and  the  English  spinage,  with  larger  and  thicker  leaves. 
Among  the  other  kind  are  the  round  spinage  or  the  spinage 
of  Holland,  the  Savoy  Spinage,  the  finest  and  most  produc- 
tive of  all  the  varieties,  the  victoria  spinage  with  leaves  like 
lettuce  and  the  Gaudry  spinage  wiiich  differs  but  little  from 
the  latter  variety.     The  two  last  are  large  plants  well  fur- 
nished  with  leaves  and  their  cultivation  is  to  be  recommended, 
as  also  is  the  New  Zealand,  which  endures  heat  and  is  the 
best  for  summer.      As  spinage  only  last  a  short  time,  to  be 
always  provided  with  it,  it  should  be  sown  every  15  days 
from  May  to  August  in  rows  one  foot  apart  in  a  light  manured 
soil  or  at  least  tlie  soil  should  be  moist.   The  summer  sowing 
should  be  in  shaded  beds. 

Tetbagonia. — This  variety  will  take  the  place  of  ordin- 
ary spinage  in  the  hottest  months  of  summer  or  in  dry  and 
arid  places  where  the  ordinary  spinage  will  not  do  well  ;  it 
is  sown  in  the  month  of  May  in  beds  or  in  the  open  ground 
and  it  continues  to  produce  during  the  whole  summer  with- 
out any  further  attention. 
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Beet  (pear  shaped)  this  is  a  variety  if  the  beet-root  the 
leaves  of  which  are  often  used  to  correct  the  acidity  of  the 
sorrel.  It  is  however  very  little  used.  It  is  quite  different 
with  the  rib-leaf  beet,  which,  apart  from  its  leaves  which 
can  be  used  for  the  same  purposes,  furnishes  an  excellent 
food,  it  is  lar^e  and  tender  and  may  be  eaten  in  the  same 
way  as  asparagus;  It  shoi.ld  be  more  largely  cultivated; 
it  is  sown  at  the  end  of  May  and  requires  no  attention,  ex- 
cept thinning,  so  that  the  leaves  may  have  necessary  space, 
and  watering. 

Onions. — Onions  are  one  of  the  most  important  pro- 
ducts of  the  vegetable  garden,  their  cultivation,  which  reaches 
back  to  the  remotest  antiquity,  has  given  rise  to  a  great  num- 
ber of  varieties.  The  most  common  is  the  brown  onion  of 
Australia.     (Fig.  23.) 


■m.: 


Fig!  23.— The  Auxtrnllan  Brown  Union. 


This  new  onion  is  of  a  good  size,  a  little  thicker  than  the 
Wethersfield,  has  firm  and  heavy  flesh  and  a  fine  appearance 
on  the  market.  Growing  fast,  it  ripens  perfectly  two  weeks 
before  the  red  Wethersfield.  Owing  to  its  weight  and  firm- 
ness, it  keeps  longer  than  any  other  variety.  Tlie  peel  is  of 
a  clear  brown  amber  color. 


i#i 
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TiiK  Canadian  (Fig.  24.)—  Ked  in  c(»lor,  fl»t,  of  mpid 

growth,  medium  size,  rxceN 
lent  (juality,  rijiening  per- 
fectly and  rapidly  and  keep, 
ing  well,  it  is  recommended 
for  localities  where  th«  Wet- 
herafield  does  not  easily 
I  reach  maturity. 

The  Yellow  Danvers. — 
The  true  Danvi-rs  is  a  fine 
onion:  very  thick,  of  ;^ocd 
size,  white  tiesh  with  a  thin 
clear  yellow  peel.  It  is 
very     popular  in   Western 

KiK.  !ti.-  CAiiatltnn  Onion.  Canada. 

The  Wetheiisfield.— This  is  the  best  variety  for  this 
country  and  the  most  productive  :  The  bulb  ia  lar^e  and 
thick,  the  flesh  white  with  a  s'ight  violet  tint ;  tha  peel  is 
deep  red  and  violet  iu  color ;  and  it  is  an  onion  of  very 
strong  flavour. 

The  Picklino  Onion.— Althou<,'h  very  much  smaller 
than  the  others,  it  is  by  no  means  of  less 
value  in  the  household.  It  is  cultivated 
in  the  same  way  as  the  other  varieties. 
At  the  same  time  owing  to  its  size  it 
requires  less  thinning.     (Fig.  2')). 

Apart  from  a  few  varieties,  such 
as  the  bulb  Waring  onion  and  the  pota- 
toe  onion  which  are  reproduced  from 
suckers  or  small  bulbs  which  they  throw 
out,  all  the  other  varieties  are  grown 
from  seed  and  to  speak  truly,  sowing  is 
the  only  method  of  reproduction  of 
onions  employed  in  ganlening. 

^mTflThe  ground  in  which  onions  are  to  be  sown  must  be 
well  plouglied  and  carefully  cleared  of  all  atones  and  roots 
which  may  be  found.  Although  the  ground  must  be  broken 
up  before  the  sowing  takes  place,  it  must  have  a  certain 
amount  of  solidity  for  the  kind  of  cutivation  in  question, 
therefore  it  should  be  allowed  to  settle  for  eight  or  nine  days. 


'/^(ffipv 
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It  has  been  remarked  that  onions  succeed  better  after  they 
h«v«?  been  cultivated  in  the  same  ground  for  several  yeara. 
Some  gardouers  manure  the  ground  immediately  before  aow- 
Jnj< ;  othtiJi  hold  that  a  crop  shoulil  bo  taken  from  tlie  man- 
ure, before  tiio  onion  seed  is  put  in.  The  sowing  is  done 
broad- -aft,  or  in  drills  or  rows  to  facilitiite  weeding  and 
thinning,  more  or  K-as  thick,  according  an  the  intention  is  to 
use  the  onions  during  the  summer  while  they  are  young,  or 
t(.  allow  them  to  atUiin  their  full  size ;  in  which  latter  case, 
succi'ssive  thinnings  should  tiiko  place  a-;  fut  as  the  young 
onions  bi  :ome  fit  for  consuiuj.tion. 

Usually,  after  the  s.ed  has  Iwen  s 'uttered  on  the  beds, 
the  earth  is  trodden  down  underfoot  or  pn'sstjd  down  with  a 
rollei .     The  object  of  this  proceedin  '  is  to  put  the  seed  into 
as  clo..e  contact  with  the  soil  as  jio.ssil.lc.     Without  this  pre- 
caution  it  would  come  141  very  unev.nlv.and  .1  good  d-'nl  of 
It  would  not  oome  up   at   all ,  the   oJvcrint,'  of  tin  sued  is 
completed  by  levelling  the  soil  witli  a  r.Ar'.     Notwitlistmid. 
ing  every  precaution  which  may  be  laUeii  in  the  siv.ing  of 
onions  ;  they  always  come  up   more  01    l.s-,  muv.'iilv,  and 
they  must  be  thinned  at  least  once,  whether  it   be   intended 
to  allow  the  plant  to  mature  or  not.     To  overcome  this  diffl- 
culty,  of  late  years,  the  seed  has  been  sown  ko  thick,  th^t  the 
bulbs  cannot  develoi>e;  when  they  have  become  the  size  of 
a  pea,  they  cease   growing  and  wheu  they  have  attained  a 
kind  of  maturity,  they  are  taken  up  and  preserve.!  dry,  to  be 
planted   the  following  year  in  rows,  5  or  (>  inches  ayuirt  in 
every  direction  according  to  the  size  of  the  variety.    Treated 
in  this  way  onions  give  a  more  cert^iin  and   abundant  crop, 
than  they  do  from  ordinary  sowing. 

In  this  country,  the  cold  weather  of  the  autumn  or  even 
the  first  frosts  often  come  on  while  the  onions  are  still  green 
and  in  full  vegetation.  If  gathered  in  that  condition,  it 
would  be  imiMJssible  to  keep  them  through  the  winter.  Their 
maturity  is  artificially  hastened,  by  twisting  the  leaves  in 
the  hand,  or  by  bending  them  down  to  the  ground,  bv  means 
of  a  light  roller,  an  empty  barrel,  for  example,  rolled  over 
the  bed.  After  the  onions  are  ripe  and  have  been  pulled, 
they  are  allowed  to  remain  on  the  ground  for  some  days, 
after  which  tlw-y  are  taken  in  on  a  dry  day. 

Shallots. — Shallots  are  grown  from  iheir  bulbs.    They 
require  a  good  fresh  soil,  manured  the  year  before  ;  fresh 
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manure  as  well  as  wet  land  being  bad  for  the  cultivation  of 
shallots  They  are  sown  in  beds,  near  the  top  of  thft  ground 
three  inches  apart  in  rows  15  inches  apart  in  May  and  also 
in  August  to  have  new  shallots  on  the  disappearance  of  the 
snow  in  the  spring.  la  July  or  August  after  the  leaves 
have  dropped,  they  are  pulled  and  after  being  allowed  to  dry 
for  some  days  upon  the  ground  they  are  put  into  a  dry  place. 
During  the  winter  they  should  be  kept  dry  and  protected 
from  the  cold. 

Jersey  Shallots. — ^They  are  a  new  variety  differing 
from  the  ordinary  shallots  in  many  particulars  especially  in 
the  color  of  the  leaves  and  stalks.  They  mature  earlier, 
which  gives  them  real  value,  but  they  are  harder  to  keep. 
They  are  cultivated  in  the  same  way  as  the  ordinary  kinds. 
The  Jersey  shallots  are  the  only  kind  which  ordinarily  give 
seed.  Sown  in  the  spring  they  produce  a  fair  sized  bulb  in 
the  same  year. 

Large  Shallots  of  Alex?on. — Another  variety  re- 
sembling the  preceding  in  its  leaves,  but  the  bulbs  of  which, 
although  taking  longer  to  form,  become  nuich  larger  than  the 
others.  They  are  the  largest  we  know  of  and  also  the  quickest 
in  growth. 

Chives. — A  perennial  plant  used  for  seasoning.  It  is 
reproducfd  from  seed  and  requires  a  light  well  prepared 
ground.  Generally  two  heads  are  replanted  close  together 
to  form  tufts  which  should  be  at  a  distance  of  a  foot  and  a 
half  from  one  another.  They  may  l)e  cut  whenever  required, 
and  by  careful  watering  they  may  easily  be  kept  in  a  flour- 
ishing condition. 

GAiJLic. — Garlic  is  a  j  lant  cultivated  for  its  bulbs,  also 
called  cloves,  the  odour  and  flavor  of  which  are  strong. 
Garlic  is  only  used  for  seasoning. 

The  bulbs  are  planted  in  beds,  or  better  in  borders  one 
foot  apart. 

When  the  stalk  has  reached  the  length  of  over  a  foot, 
the  leaves  and  stalk  are  knotted,  to  stop  their  vegetation  for 
the  benefit  of  the  bulbs. 

When  the  leaves  have  withered,  the  plant  is  pulled  up 
and  allowed  for  some  lime  to  dry  in  the  sun,  after  which  it 
is  tied  into  bundles  and  hung  up  in  a  dry  place. 

Garlic  requires  a  strong  soil,  ^vithout  much  moisture. 
For  garlic,  horse  dung  suits  bi;tter  than  all  other  manures. 
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The  Leek. — As  a  vegetable  the  leek  has  not  the  same 
importance  as  the  onion  and  still  it  would  be  hard  to  do  with- 
out it.  It  is  biennial,  that  is  to  say,  it  only  seeds  every  sec- 
ond year.  To  obtain  seed,  the  leek  of  the  preceding  year 
must  be  planted  in  the  spring. 

The  principal  varieties  are  : 

The  ordinary  long  leek  which  may  be  sown  in  the  open 
ground  ; 

The  large  short  leek  of  Rouen  has  a  shorter  root  and  is 
larger. 

The  yellow  leek  of  Poitou  as  indicated  by  its  name  this 
variety  is  of  French  origin.  With  fair  ordinary  cultivation 
this  leek  attains  a  diameter  of  two  to  three  inches  while  its 
whole  height  is  not  more  than  one  foot.  The  leaves  are  long, 
very  large  and  soft.  It  has  a  distinctive  color  a  pale  green 
almost  yellow. 

The  yellow  leek  of  Poitou  is  a  rapid  grower  which 
makes  it  profitable  for  summer  and  autumn  sales.  In  qual- 
ity it  has  no  superior. 


Fig.  2fi.  -  Lar^o  Short  Look  of  Koueiti 

The  Cakentax.  —  A  French  variety  superior  to  the 
arge  leek  of  Rouen.     Very  large  and  short  it  is  of  a  sup- 
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erior  quality;  it  is  very  suitable  for  sowing  in  beds,  to  be 
afterwards  planted  out  and  carefully  cultivated  (Fig.  26) 
This  leek  should  be  planted  in  rich  ground  manured  the* 
autumn  preceding  the  planting.      Cow  manure  should  not 
be  used  but  horse  dung  is  favorable  to  its  growth  as  are  also 
wood  ashes  and   decayed   vegetable   matter.     The  ground 
having  been  broken  up  the  seed  is  put  in  after  the  20th  May 
either  in  rows  or  in  a  nursery.       When  the  plant  has  grown 
as  thick  as  a  pen  handle,  it  is  replanted,  if  possible  in  cloudy 
or  rainy   weather,  in   rows   and   beds  5   inches  apart  every 
way.  this  after  \he  ends  of  the  roots  and   leaves  have  been 
cut  off.     During  the  summer  they  are  hoed  and  weeded  and 
often  watered  especially  during  dry  weather.    By  the  cutting 
oft  of  the  ends  of  the  leaves  three  or  four  times,  the  stalk  is 
made  to  grow  larger,  at  least  so  say  the  gardeners.     They 
are  gathered  as  fast  as  the  stalks  become  of  sufficient  size. 
Leeks  of  the  end  of  the  season  may  be  preserved  in  the  cel- 
lar like  most  other  vegetables,  for  the  use  of  the  family. 
Ihe  seed  of  the  leek  will  not  keep  for  more  than  two  years. 


FIk.  '27.— AsparagUH. 


Asparagus.— Asparagus  is  one  of  the  best  vegetables 
of  our  gardei^,  the  produce  of  which  is  most  assured  and 
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which  there  is  the  best  chance  of  selling  at  a  profit  especially 
If  grown  withm  reach  of  a  large  town.  The  small  space  it 
generally  occupies  in  the  vegetable  garden,  would  therefore 
be  a  matter  of  astonishment,  did  wo  not  know  that  its  cultiv- 
ation requires  a  considerable  outlay  which  is  not  returned  to 
the  gardener  until  after  four  or  five  years. 

There  are  two  methods  generally  followed  for  startinc 
asparagus  beds  ;  by  sowing  and  by  the  planting  of  roots 
These  branching  roots  from  which  the  stalk  of  the  aspara-rus 
grows  renew  themselves  every  year ;  the  old  ones  die  away 
and  new  ones  are  formed  in  their  place  which  in  a  way  per 
petuate  the  growth  of  the  asparagus  indefinitely.  Still  after 
a  certain  number  of  years,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  soil 
and  the  style  of  cultivation,  the  plant  weakens,  becomes  less 
productive  and  then  it  must  be  renewed  l>y  a  new  sowing  or 
by  the  putting  down  of  new  roots. 

Sowing  is  done  in  two  ways  :  1.  In  the  place  where 
tne  plant  is  to  remain,  which  has  its  a  i  vantages  in  many 
ways,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  ground  so  occupied 
will  give  no  return  for  two  years,  this  method  is  therefore 
rarely  followed  ;  2.  By  sowing  in  nurseries,  where  the  youne 
plant  IS  allowed  to  strengthen  itself  for  two  years ;  still  how- 
ever. It  would  be  better  to  transplant  it  to  its  permanent  bed 
at  the  end  of  one  year,  if  other  crops  had  not  to  be  taken 
irom  the  land  intended  for  the  asparagus  bed. 

Sowing  in  nurseries  is  done  in  the  spring  and  summer 
in  a  bed  composed  of  light  snndy  soil  if  possible,  but  clean 
and  weU  prepared  If  the  soil  is  likely  to  harden,  a  light 
top-dressing  of  mould  should  be  used  ;  in  case  of  drought 
recourse  should  be  had  to  watering  either  before  or  after  the 
sowing  and  the  ground  should  be  kept  clear  of  weeds  by  the 
occasional  use  of  the  hoe. 

Furrows  of  a  good  inch  in  depth  and  about  10  inches 
apart  are  made.     The  sowing  should  be  very  open,  as  the 
roots  being  always  interlaced  are  taken  up  with  di'fficulty 
and  besides  the  roots  will  be  less  strong.     After  the  sowing 
the  earth  should  be  lightly  covered  with  mould. 

The  young  plant  comes  up  in  about  40  days  and  is  fit 
for  transplanting  the  following  year. 

Planting   Asparagus.— The   permanent  planting  in 
beds  or  squares  is  the  most  important  operation  in  the  cultiva- 
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tion  of  asparagus.  The  proceedings  vary  with  the  nature  of 
the  ground.  All  fertile  soil,  unless  it  contains  quantities  of 
rocks  and  stone,  is  suitable  for  its  cultivation,  even  strong 
ground  is  no  exception,  notwithstanding  the  prejudice  which 
exists  against  it.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  thoroughly 
loosen  the  soil  and  mix  well  with  a  large  proportion  of  mould. 
As  a  general  rule,  ground  intended  for  asparagus  should  be 
ploughed  deep. 

It  should  be  broken  up  in  the  autumn  to  a  depth  of 
from  20  to  25  inches.  All  the  earth  should  be  removed,  to 
be  screened  when  it  contains  any  quantity  of  stone  ;  but 
this  screening  operation  is  unnecessary  when  the  earth  is 
smooth  and  any  stone  found  may  be  picked  up  by  hand 
during  the  process  of  breaking  up. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  a  point  upon  which  we 
must  positively  insist,  that  the  laud  contain  n)  stagnant 
water  ;  if  the  land  is  naturally  dry  and  located  in  a  climate 
not  liable  to  an  excess  of  moisture,  draining  may  be  dis- 
pensed with  ;  if  the  contrary  is  the  case,  a  good  system  of 
drainage  is  the  first  thing  to  be  attended  to.     (Fig.  27). 

Besides,  this  drainage  is  a  simple  matter.  It  is  done  as 
follows  :  Upon  the  bottom  of  the  trench,flrst  carefully  level- 
led, is  laid  a  layer  two  inches  thick  of  gravel  or  coal  cinders 
mixed  with  the  leaves  of  trees,  bushes,  etc.  On  top  of  this 
layer  is  placed  a  layer  or  bed  of  horse  manure  half  decom- 
posed and  well  packed  down  of  one  foot  in  thickness  ;  upon 
this  second  bed,  place  the  screened  earth,  intended  for  the 
reception  of  the  plants  or  the  seed,  if  a  nursery  has  not  l)een 
used.  This  bed  of  earth  should  be  4  or  5  inches  in  thick- 
ness. The  balance  of  the  earth  taken  from  the  trench  and 
which  could  not  be  used  remains  in  ridges  on  both  sides  of 
the  bed  and  is  used  in  covering  the  bed  again  the  following 
years  as  the  plant  acquires  strength  and  the  roots  come  closer 
and  closer  to  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

But  asparagus  is  not  always  cultivated  in  this  way ; 
often  very  much  less  pains  are  taken.  Thus  in  certain  local- 
ities, where  the  earth  is  very  dry  and  naturally  drained  by 
the  sub-soil  formation,  or  for  other  causes,  the  digging  of 
trenches  8  or  10  inches  in  depth  is  considered  sufficient  with 
the  aid  of  manure  mixed  into  the  bottom  by  spade  ;  in  other 
places  they  do  not  even  take  the  trouble  of  covering  in  the 
manure.     They  confine  themselves  to  a  deep  ploughing  and 
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a  thorough  manuring  ;  after  which  the  asparagus  is  put  in  ; 
while  in  still  other  places,  the  beds  are  to  be  seen  more 
elevated  than  the  footpiVtlM.  the  latter  having  been  lowered 
for  the  express  purpose  of  draw.ng  off  the  excess  of  moisture 
from  the  soil. 

The  me  hods  of  laying  out  the  asparagus  beds  and  spacing 
the  plants,  vary  as  do  the  making  of  the  trenches  or  beds 
themselves.  The  beds  should  never  be  more  than  1  i  yards 
in  width  so  that  the  center  of  the  bed  may  always  be  reached 
with  ut  placing  the  foot  upon  it  a  very  essent  al  matter  during 
the  season  of  cutting.  Some  gardeners  prefer  to  plant  in 
squares  rather  than  to  divide  their  ground  into  beds  ;  in  this 
way  tliey  save  the  ground  which  would  be  taken  up  by  the 
pathways,  but  they  are  liable  t .  lose  a  certain  quantity  of 
asparagus  trampled  upon  by  the  people  doing  the  cutting. 

In  any  ease  asparagus  should  be  planted  in  rows  in 
such  a  way  that  th.^re  will  he  at  least  30  inches  of  space 
between  the  roots  in  every  direction. 

The  planting  of  aspiiragus  is  generally  done  at  the  end 
of  May  ;  great  care  must  be  taken,  in  removing  these  plants 
from  the  nursery,  not  to  injure  the  roots  which  are  very 
breakable  and  they  should  be  as  litt'e  as  possible  exposed  to 
the  air.  The  cord  being  fixed  in  position  or  the  line  traced, 
the  position  of  eacli  plant  is  marked  at  fixed  distances  along 
the  line,  by  a  small  mound  of  earth  a  few  inches  high,  upon 
which  the  root  is  placed,  and  carefully  arranged  along  the 
sides  ;  it  is  then  covered  over  with  2  or  3  inches  of  earth. 
Th^^  planting  being  finished,  it  is  well  to  cover  each  bed  with 
a  top  diessing  of  mould.  Later  attentions  consist  in  water- 
ing when  necessary  and  hoeing  and  weeding  to  destroy  nox- 
ious lierbs.  Aiiout  the  middle  of  October  the  dry  stalks 
should  be  cut  off  and  removed  Tliis  should  be  done  every 
year.  If  plants  of  a  year  old  have  been  put  down  to  start 
with,  asp  tragus  may  be  cut  after  the  third  growing,  but  it  is 
better  to  wait  until  the  following  year,  when  the  plantation, 
having  attained  its  cora})lete  strength,  will  be  in  full  produc- 
tion. From  this  time  forward  it  will  require  nothing  but 
hoeing,  weeding  and  watering  in  summer  ;  in  the  spring  and 
autumn  it  should  be  turned  lightly  with  a  fork,  great  care 
being  taken  not  to  disturb  the  roots,  and  once  every  year  it 
should  be  covered  with  2  or  S  inches  of  earth.  (Care  must 
be  taken  never  to  allow  the  roots  to  be  uncovered.) 
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Asparagus  being  a  very  long-lived  plant,  and  its  pnv 
ductiveness  always  iu  pro})oition  to  the  quantity  of  manure 
It  receives,  the  land  should  lie  manured  every  year,  solid 
manure  should  be  8i>read  in  the  autumn  and  liquid  applied 
in  the  sjiriiig.  The  use  of  salt  is  much  to  be  recommended,  it 
gives  the  asparagus  a  unique  flavour ;  it  should  be  dissolved 
in  water  and  distributed  with  the  watering  pot  The  posi- 
tion of  each  i)lant  should  be  marked  by  a  small  idcket,  as 
this  precaution  will  permit  the  working  of  the  .-round  with 
greater  safety. 

Managed  in  this  way,  a  plantation  of  asimragus  will  last 
in  good  condition  for  al.out  tiftet-n  years  more  or  less,  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  of  the  laud  and  the  preservation  of  the 
plant. 

If  instead  of  planting  asjtaragus  as  above,  putting  in  the 
seed  where  it  is  to  leniain  permanently,  should  be  preferred, 
the  preparation  of  the  ground  is  the  same,  except  that  instead 
of  making  little  mounds  at  the  points  where  the  plants  are 
to  be  placed,  tmall  furrows  sliould  be  dug,  80  inches  apart  in 
every  direction  in  which  3  or  4  grains  of  seed  are  deposited 
each  one  inch  from  the  other,  and  which  should  then  be 
covered  with  mould.     After  the  plants  have  come  up  and 
the  growth  is  assured,  the  finest  j.lantat  each  point  is  selects 
ed  to  remain  and  the  others  are  removed.     The  future  atten- 
tion to  be  given  them  is  the  same,  but  one  year  longer  must 
be  waited  before  the  j.roduce  can  be  cut      Everything  we 
have  said  up  to  the  present  time  refers  to  the  nati-ral  cultiva- 
tion ot  asparagus  :  but  tliey  may  also  l)e  forced  like  other 
vegetables  by  means  of  beds  and  glass.     Early  asparagus 
gives  large  return.s  when  groM-n  near  enough  to  a  large  town 
to  assure  a  ready  sale.     But  this  system  of  cultivation  very 
soon  exhausts  the  asparagus  root  ;  and  in  ordinary  cases  only 
the  asparagus  in  beds  or  s(inares,  which  it  is  necessary  to  get 
rid  of  should  be  submitted  to  forced  cultivation. 

CoHectinff  Asparagus.  —  Collecting  asparagus  takes 
place  every  day,  even  tw  ice  a  day,  as  fast  as  they  attain  a 
height  of  6  or  7  inches  ;  they  should  be  taken  up  without 
injuring  the  roots  or  destroying  the  other  voung  stalks  which 
have  not  yet  reached  the  surface.  To  eflect  this,  the  mound 
is  undone  or  opened  so  as  to  uncover  the  stalk  to  its  base  ; 
it  is  detached  or  cut  oft^  with  a  small  knife  ;  by  this  method 
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the  asparagna  is  secured  in  its  full  length  without  injury  to 
the  rest,  this  opemtion  finished  the  mound  is  ayain  put 
together  by  hand.  ^ 

When  the  gardener  intends  to  collect  h's  own  sic.l  for 
future  use,  the  finest  and  best  of  the  heads  first  showing 
above  the  ground  are  reserved.     As  the  asparagtis  tlowera 
f/"^  *?.„!  ""^'^  '*'"*  '■«"'*''«  «"d  as  tiiere  is  nnthitjg  to  indicate 
this  dillerence  Ijefore  hand,  it  is  better  mthur  to  reserve  more 
than  less  than  to  run  the  risk  of  having  nothing  but  male 
plants  whicli  throw  no  seeds.     The  berry  (.i  sort  of  small 
pea)   is   gathered   in  November  or  at  tin-  end  of  Ojtober 
They  ui-e  allowed  to  soak  in  water  iov  twelve  or  (ifteeii  days 
so  that  the  i.iilp  may  be  detached  from  the  si-cd  which  is 
then  washed  and  allowed  to  dry  in  some  wt-ll  air.  d  place 
Tliey  retain  the  faculty  of  gt-rmiuiition  for  several  years.     At 
the  same  time  we  do  not  ivcommend  the  collection  oi  seed. 
It  is  better  to  buy  it  from  the  8eedsm;;n. 

Aspamgus  show.s,  up  to  the  jnesent,  but  a  sm  dl  number 
of  varieties,  at  leaat  in  comparison  with  otiier  veget;ibles 
However,  there  are  two  leading  varieties  :  the  aspara-Mis  of 
Argenteuil  and  the  colossal  of  Canover.  The  first  Is  the 
most  c.mmoii  and  requires  the  least  care  in  cultivation  It 
IS  equally  good,  but  a  little  smaller  than  the  other.  '  The 
wluti;  Columbia  which  is  of  a  superior  qu  dity,  is  also  worthy 
of  notice.  •' 


THE  CUIOOKUIS  OF  THE  ASPAKACrs,  A  UESTUUCTIVE  INSKCT 

It  is  a  perfect  insect,  blueish  black,  elongated,  about  l 
of  an  inch  long,  marked  on  the  back  with  .six  very  distinct 
white  spots  ami  a  red  ring  round  tjie  neck,  it  has  also  wings; 
It  apjM'ars  in  the  s])ring  and  perforates  the  as].,mgus  slurota 
and  deposits  its  eggs  which  are  of  a  greenish  liluck  color. 
The  worm  produced  from  these  eggs  is  of  a  deep  oliv,  shai)e(i 
like  a  slug  ;  it  also  attacks  the  shoots. 

TiiK  Rkmkdy. — As  it  is  impossible  in  the  spring  when 
the  young  asparagus  shoots  are  being  collected,  to  apply  any 
poisonous  substance  for  the  destruction  of  the  full  grown 
insect  which  lias  wintered  on  the  spot,  the  remeilies  must  be 
directed  chiefly  against  the  larva  which  appear  upon  the  plants 
m  the  course  of  the  summer.  There  are  aiti'erent  ways  of 
keeping  these  insects  in  check. 
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1.  To  jmvder  -mth  lime. — Perhaps  the  most  efficaciout 
way  of  destroying  these  larva  is  by  powdering  the  ))lant8  at 
short  intervals,  every  three  or  four  days,  with  lime  slacked 
in  ihe  air,  which  adheres  to  their  clammy  bodies  and  causes 
the  rapid  destruction  of  nil  that  it  reaches.  The  best  time 
for  apjdying  the  lime  is  in  the  early  morning  while  tlie  dew 
is  still  ujion  the  plants. 

2.  Araenitt. — Active  poisons,  such  as  a  mixture  of 
Paris  green  and  flour  or  of  Paris  green  and  lime  applied  dry 
to  the  st4ilk8  when  they  have  sprouted,  in  the  same  way  as 
for  potatoe  l.ngs.  have  the  desired  effect  and  not  only  kill  the 
larva  by  contact,  hut  also  the  full  ^-rown  insect  which  feeds 
upon  the  poisoDcd  foliage.  But  in  such  case  the  asparagus 
cannot  Ite  oaten. 

3.  By  heativg. — The  full  grown  insect  and  a  large  nran- 
ber  of  the  Inrvn  may  be  nmde  to  fall  into  nets  or  vessels  filkl 
with  a  mixture  of  water  and  coal  oil  by  bvating  the  asparaa^s 
plants. 


CHAPTER  F(1UR 

Roots.— Carrot',  Turnips,   Salsify,  Ra<liiiln)ii,  Parsnips,    Pototoes,    Ik«t- 
root,  &c. — Cultivation . 

Caurots. — The  garden  caiTot,  through  its  e^•cellence, 
properly  takes  first  jilace  iunong  roots. 

Its  varieties  are  easily  cliangetl  and  of  these  there  are 
a  great  number  nil  more  or  less  valuable  for  their  variuuj 
qualities.  We  will  only  refer  to  those  which  seern  to  suc- 
ceed best  in  dur  climate. 

The  Reii  Danvers. — A  valuable  american  variety.  Its 
shape,  its  color  and  its  many  good  qualities  always  obtain 
for  it  a  ready  sale  on  the  market. 

It  is  also  one  of  the  best  varieties  fcr  cultivation  on  the 
farm  (Fig.  28 ) 

The  Early  Horn.— The  root  is  about  twice  as  long  as 
large,  considerably  larger  at  the  top,  than  at  the  lower  end 
which  is  generally  blunt.  It  is  the  earliest  variety  grown 
ia  oi)en  ground. 
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The  Ox-hkakt  ok  Oukuandk.  —  A  distinct  vuriety 

noted  as  well  for  its  large  size,  as  for  lliu  rapidity  of  its 
growth  ;  the  Hesh  is  tender  and  delicate  and  deep  i-edin  color. 


Fig    38  —  JM  UuBvew  — CarroU 

T:iE  Xantes. — An  almost  perfectly  nnind  root,  a  little 
larger  at  tiio  top,  the  lower  end  Imn^;  bUint  or  even  round, 
the  skin  smooth,  the  tlosh  {lerfectly  red  almost  to  the  n.-art; 
smoth  and  sweet  tjisting.     It  is  an  excellent  tHble  variety. 

CiiANTKNAis.  —  A  jiood  table  variety,  dittering  from  the 
Nantes  in  that  the  top  of  its  root  is  larger. 

Carkntax.  —  The  half  long  carrot  of  Carenfciii-  some- 
what resembles  the  Nantes,  but  still  differs  from  it  by  the 
smallness  of  its  root,  jerfectly  round  in  sh^ipe,  red  in  color 
and  also  in  the  growth  of  the  leaves.  Sown  thick  in  good 
loose  well  manured  jrround,  it  will  yield  a  good  crop. 

The  Amstekdam.  —  A  straight  root,  very  smoth,  of 
medium  size,  tapering  down  to  a  point :  skin  of  a  bright  red 
color;  the  flesh  i-ed,  sweet  and  tender  to  the  center. — (Kig.29). 
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Whatever  tho  «]»i«liUe8  of  the  varinus  varieties  of  carroU, 
they  aro  nil  ^ivntlv  ufffcted  by  tho  uatun    of  the  aoil.     In 

poor,  dry  \m\ly  cukivuted  ground, 
^ul!  carrots  will  degenerate  and  be- 
couie  diniilm  to  the  wild  carrot; 
<'U'au  sinuotli  ground,  or  a  sandy 
soil  but  rit).  awi  deep  are  the  most 
suitablo  for  the  g'owth  of  oiirrota. 
lt(l()«H  rot  requiru  fresh  nmnuriii^% 
A  inuniiiiTi^  'lone  a  year  or  at  least 
(iv  •  or  six  m  iilhs  l>efore  the  sowing 
id  ulwnys  j.p  Somblc  to  one  of  uidre 
recent  date. 

Ground  iutcu(le<l  f'oi  ilie  sowing 
of  cnrro  s  should  therefoie   Ijo   well 
loosened,  esjiecially  if  tli«  ciirrufs  Iw 
of  a  long   variety  ;    the  i>]oii{>liiii<,' 
slioiild   Ihj    Jeep.     yowin«;  is   done 
broadcast,  sometimes  in  r.iws  (!  or  8 
inches  apart,  the  seed    is   covtTcd 
over  with  a  rake  ;  but    in   strong 
j^round  it  is  better  to  cover   with 
top  dressing  of  mould.     After  they 
have  coino    uj),   carrots    retpiiie   a 
great  deal  of  attention.     A  part  of 
the    sce<l   almost    always    fails    to 
come  up  an  1  the  sowing  liecomes 
uneven.     This  in  corrected  \>y  put- 
ting  down   in   the    vacant  places, 
}ilnnts  taken  from  pl.ices  where  the 
sowing  has  come  up  too  thick.  While 
tmnsplanting,  (-are  must  be   taken 
not  to  I)reak  or  bend  the  roots.     In 
additinii  tit  these    precautions,  tho 
KiKiai    Tii.Aiii-i..i(iuiii(  iiirot  Jilnntat  ion  must  be  thinned,  weeded 

and  watcr.d  as  ofti-n    as   rcijuired.     These    ojierations   are 

indispensiblo. 

The  tnii"  for  sowing  varies  according  to  the  time  when 

it  is  int4'nde(l  to  take  in   the  crop      As  a  geneml    rule  the 

sowing  takes  j. lace  in  May  ai:d  June  and   the  eroji  rij)ens 

during  the  sumn.cr. 
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Carrots  town  in  the  spring  lumetiiues  run  quickly  to 
wed,  their  roots  then  become  stringy  and  good  for  nothing. 
They  must  therefore  be  used  before  reaching  this  stage.  To 
obtain  seed,  carrots  of  the  preceding  ye^r,  which  have  winter- 
ed in  the  rellar,  are  planted  in  the  spring. 

B.  TunNiPS.— In  turni^ts,  as  well  as  carrots,  cultivation 
has  produced  an  immense  number  of  varieties,  but  most  of 
which,  however,  are  only  cultivated  in  the  localities  where 
they  were  formed.  There  are  not  more  than  six  or  seven 
varieties  which  have  entirely  preserved  their  characteristics ; 
they  are  the  long  white  turnip,  the  pink  turnip  of  the  Pala- 
tinate, the  gray  of  Marigny,  the  yellow  Dutch,  the  long  yellow 
of  the  United  States,  and  iiie  turnip  or  radish  of  Limousin. 
The  large  varieties  are  very  much  cultivated  by  farmers  who 
use  them  as  cattle  feed.  Gardeners  prefer  those  of  more 
delicate  and  agreable  taste.  The  Jersey  lily,  the  white 
Milan  and  the  snow  ball  are  deservedly  highly  thought  of. 

The  Jersey  Lily  is  a  fairly  early  variety,  clean  and 
smooth  in  appearance. 

The  Ovoide  with  an  egg-shufHjd  root,  about  one  third 
longer  than  large,  has  firm  white  flesh  and  is  of  superior 
quality. 

The  Snow-Ball  is  an  early  turnip,  round,  white  and 
sweet  tasting  and  is  highly  thought  of  on  account  of  its 
rapidity  of  growth  and  its  fine  shape. 

The  White  Milan.  —  The  sub  joined  cut  (Fig.  30) 
shows  a  Milan  turnip  six  weeks  afttr  so.ving.  Of  even  and 
regular  form,  with  delicious  and  tender  flesh,  it  grows  so 
rapidly  that  it  is  almost  without  peel.  It  ripens  earlier  than 
all  other  kinds  and  as  an  early  variety  it  is  tlie  favorite  on 
the  market. 

As  early  turnip  i  grow  fast,  they  should  only  be  sown 
in  small  (|uuntitie8  at  a  time  us  they  rapidly  run  to  seed. 

Whatever  the  variety  or  the  kind  of  turnip,  the  cultiv- 
ation is  very  simple  and  easy,  as  they  are  hardy  and  vigo- 
rous, they  require  very  little  handling  and  grow  almost  every- 
where, except  in  strong  ground. 

Sowing  is  usually  done  from  the  end  of  May  to  the 
month  of  July,  it  is  always  done  broad  cast  in  fresh  broken 
ground.  Subsequent  work  consists  of  thinning  and  weeding. 
Turnips  are  pulled  and  put  into  the  cellar  before  the  frost, 
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where  they  keep  well,  unless  the  cellars  be  too  damp.  They 
are  used  during  the  winter.  Turnips  which  have  beenrthus 
kept  sheltered  from  the  frost  over  the  winter  may  be  planted 
m  the  spring  for  the  production  of  seed.  They  go  to  seed  at 
once  and  their  roots  beome  stringy. 


Fig.  30-Whlto  Milan  Turnip, 

IUdishes.— -The  radish  is  an  annual  piant  said  to  have 
come  originally  from  China.  There  are  more  than  forty 
toown  varieties,  the  principal  of  which  are,  the  early  white 
aIu  ,  ^'^^""y  ^*"te,  the  early  pink,  the  half  long  pink 
ana  the  long  8c«rlet  radish  the  loots  of  which  are  fit  to  eat 
^5  days  after  they  have  been  sown,  and  the  flesh  of  which  i& 
tender  and  of  superior  quality. 

Radishes  will  grow  in  almost  any  soil ;  but  a  firm  ground 
rather  cold  is  the  most  suitable.  When  the  seed  is  sown  in 
light  ground,  it  should  always  be  well  stamped  down  before 
putting  m  the  seed,  which  should  then  be  lightly  covered 
over.    Perhaps  it  might  be  better  only  to  perform  this  opera- 
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tion  after  the  sowing  and  then  cover  over  lightly  with  the 
rake.  Radishes  should  be  sown  from  the  first  fine  weather 
Qvery  eight  days  so  as  to  have  some  always  ready  for  use  ; 
those  sown  in  summer  should  be  put  into  moist  shady  ground. 
"Watering  is  done  the  more  frequently  in  proportion  as  the 
soil  is  light  and  evaporates  the  water  it  receives.  A  few  days 
are  enough  for  the  growth  of  the  radish  which  gathered  late 
becomes  hollow  and  loses  its  qualities. 

Salsify,  Scorsonera. — ^The  Salsify  is  a  plant  which  is 
cultivated  for  its  root,  which  is  shaped  like  a  carrot  very  long 
and  thin. 

It  is  sown  in  the  spring  in  rows  8  inches  apart.  When 
the  plants  have  grown  3  or  4  inches,  thin  them  to  4  inches. 
After  the  beginning  of  October  they  will  be  fit  for  the  table. 
They  may  be  kept  in  the  cellar  for  the  winter,  but  they  must 
be  covered  with  sand.  They  may  be  also  left  in  the  ground 
for  the  winter. 

Salsify  are  prepared  either  with  a  white  sauce  or  they 
may  be  fried. 

Scorsonera. — The  scorsonera,  like  the  aalsify,  is  cul- 
tivated for  its  root;  it  is  larger,  more  tender  and  sweeter  than 
that  of  the  salsify  :  although  it  has  a  black  skin  the  fiesh  is 
very  white.  It  may  be  eaten  boiled  like  the  carrot  or  fried 
like  the  salsify.  Ii.  differs  from  the  latter  in  that  its  root  is 
better  after  the  second  year.  It  requires  the  same  cultiva> 
tion. 

The  seed  of  the  salsify  and  the  scorsonera  rarely  keep 
more  than  two  years 

Salsify  requires  a  rich  soil,  ploughed  deep,  well  broken 
up  and  not  recently  manured.  Watering  is  necessary,  if  the 
weather  is  very  dry,  until  the  gathering  of  the  roots,  which 
takes  place  in  the  autumn. 

Pabskips.— The  parsnip  is  another  plant  of  the  same 
family  as  the  carrot,  which  it  resembles  in  some  respects. 
Its  root  is  fairly  long,  generally  white,  sweet  and  aromatic. 
It  is  nut  much  used  for  domestic  consumption  ;  is  seldom 
used  except  to  sdve  a  flavor  to  soups. 

The  principal  varieties  are  : 

The  long  hollow  crowned,  very  long  and  white,  smooth^ 
tender  and  very  sweet. 
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The  round  parsnip,  with  a  short  root,  rounded  like  a 
top  ;  It  is  a  quick  grower  and  does  very  well  in  land  of  no 
great  depth.  The  long  parsnip  of  the  island  of  Guemesey, 
on  the  contrary  attains  laige  proportions.  This  third  variety, 
like  the  first,  requires  a  deep  soil,  dug  deep  and  well  broken 
up  and  manured.  They  all  succeed  better  in  a  cold  and 
slightly  humid  soil  than  they  do  in  dryer  land. 

As  the  seed  does  not  germinate  easily,  it  must  be  sown 
very  early  half  an  inch  in  depth,  and  later  on  weeded  and 
thinned  in  the  same  way  as  carrots. 

The  Potatoe. — Although  the  importance  of  thepotatoe 
as  an  article  of  food  for  the  people  would  point  it  out  for 
farm  cultivation  rather  than  for  that  of  the  garden,  still  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  every  person  has  not  large  pieces  of 
ground  at  his  disposal  and  that  the  settler  who  k  clearing 
his  land,  the  villager  and  the  resident  of  the  neighbourhood 
of  towns,  can  count  on  nothing  larger  than  a  garden.  For 
this  reason  we  cannot  pass  over  this  important  vegetable  in 
the  present  treaties. 

Potatoes  should  be  |iliiiited  in  rows  at  least  two  feet 
apart  and  with  a  space  of  one  foot  between  them.  Every 
piece  planted  should  have  at  least  three  eyes.  T>  plant- 
ing,  that  is  to  say,  planting  at  a  depth  of  6  or  7  in.iies  seems 
to  have  been  given  up  at  the  present  day— on  this  point  the 
best  we  can  do  is  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  results  t  f  expe- 
riments at  the  Ottawa  experimental  farm  and  which  appear 
conclusive.  The  Horticulturist  in  his  report  of  1900,  says  : 

Potatoes  planted  at  different  depth s.^Dwmg  the  past 
three  years  we  liave  tried  the  planting  of  potatoes  at  different 
depths  in  rows  2 J  feet  apart  with  a  space  of  12  inches 
between  the  plants  ;  each  piece  i^lanted  had  at  least  3  eyes. 
The  planting  each  of  the  three  years  was  in  sandy  soi'.  Flat 
cultivation  was  the  system  adopted  ;  therefore  very  little 
earth  was  put  over  the  potatoes  after  they  were  covered  at 
the  time  of  planting.  The  following  table  shows  that  the 
best  returns  were  obtained  from  cuttings  planted  at  a  depth  of 
only  one  inch. 

We  noted  the  depth  at  which  the  tubers  were  formed  in 
1899  and  1900  and  we  found  that  most  of  them  were  4 
inches  from  the  surface  of  the  ground,  even  when  the  cut- 
tings  had  been  planted  at  a  depth  of  6,   7  and  8  inches. 
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Where  the  cuttings  had  been  planted  at  a  depth  of  leas  than 
4  inches,  almost  all  the  tubers  had  been  formed  between  that 
depth  and  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

This  year  two  varieties  of  potatoes  were  used  for  this 
experiment :  the  Walter  Raleigh  and  Empire  State,  and  we 
give  the  averrge  results  as  the  returns  for  1900. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  potatoes  planted  at  a  depth 
of  from  I  to  3  inches  should  give  the  best  results.  Potatoes 
grow  more  rapidly  in  a  warm  than  in  a  cold  soil,  and  within 
the  firijt  3  or  4  inches  from  the  surface,  the  earth  is  warmer 
than  3  or  4  inches  lower  down,  consequently  the  conditions 
are  more  favorable  to  the  potatoe. 

On  tae  other  hand  the  success  of  planting  at  a  small 
dei)th,  depends  very  much  upon  the  moisture  of  the  ground. 
During  a  very  dry  season  the  two  first  inches  of  soil  might 
be  so  dry  tl  at  the  potatoe  could  not  readily  put  out  its  root 
and  the  growing  season  would  thus  be  shortened. 

From  the  r.  suits  obtained  it  seems  reasonable  to  con- 
clude that  where  the  ground  is  not  dry  the  best  results  will 
be  obtained  by  planting  at  a  sma  1  depth, 

lu  localities  where  the  spring  is  late  or  where  the  ground 
IS  cold,  it  would  peihaps  be  better  to  plant  at  a  small  depth. 
Although  in  sandy  soil,  we  have  obtained  the  best  re- 
turns by  planting  the  cuttings  one  inch  in  depth,  still  we 
would  not  recommend  this  to  be  done  in  field  cultivation, 
unless  the  surface  of  the  ground  was  kept  loose  and  free  from' 
wee  Js,  the  crop  of  patatoes  would  not  be  large.     Bef.-re  the 
plants  have  come  up  or  when  they  are  just  showing  above 
the  ground,  the  field  should  be  harrowed  once  or  twice  to 
destroy  the  greater  part  of  the  weeds.     If  the  cuttings  are 
only  an  indi  down  and  the  earth  is  harrowed  a  great  num- 
ber of  them  will  be  uncovered.     Fur  this  reason  it  is  better 
to  plant  at  a  depth  of  4  inches. 
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Potatoes  planted  at  a  depth  of 

Beturns 
per  acre. 

Average  return 
per  acre. 

1899 

190U 

1898-1900 

1  inch 

bushels 

532 
469 
493 
520 
474 
421 
392 
353 

bushels 

468 
462 
422 
404 
334 
367 
336 
345 

bushels, 
449 

2  inches  

358 

8      "      

399 

4   "  '■';;;;,' 

400 

6   «  ;;;;; 

366 

6    "    

350 

7   " 

339 

8   "   

321 

"  The  ground  must  be  kept  perfectly  clear  of  weeds  and 
the  plants  must  be  earthed  up  at  least  once,  sometimes  twice, 
especially  if  the  planting  has  been  shallow." 

Potatoes  are  lathered  in  the  Autumn.  They  must  be 
allowed  to  dry  a  littie  before  being  put  into  the  cellar  ;  the 
cellar  should  be  dry,  cool  and  well  protected  from  frost.  If 
very  wet  when  taken  in,  potatoes  are  liable  at  once  to  heat, 
spoil  and  decay. 

There  are  large  numbers  of  varieties  of  potatoes  culti- 
vated by  farmers  and  their  numbers  increase  every  year. 
The  foUowi'  g  are  particularly  to  be  re»  ommended  :  The  Gar- 
net Chili,  the  Climax,  the  late  Eose,  the  Coinpton's  Surprise, 
etc. 

As  for  gardtn  cultivation  the  earlier  varieties  are  alwaya 
preferred.  We  recommend  the  following  :  Early  Rose, 
King  of  the  Earlies,  Extra  Early,  Mi  Sais  u,  and  the  Amer- 
ican Wonder. 

The  Potatoe  bug,  which  comes  to  us  from  the  west,  i» 
an  insect  which  devours  the  leaves  and  stalks  and  causes 
havoc  in  the  potatoe  fields. 

It  is  diflScult  to  get  hold  of  the  perfect  insect  or  of  its 
eggs,  but  the  larva  are  easily  destroyed,  either  by  having 
them  collected  and  killed  by  women  and  children,  or,  a 
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<tuicker  way,  by  poison.  After  many  trials  of  various  insect- 
icides, arsenic  of  copper,  or  Paris  green  ia  recognized  as  the 
best  and  giving  the  host  .'esJiUs.  Tnis  salt,  which  is  insolu- 
ble in  water,  is  used  in  a  powdered  stiito,  but  to  facilitate 
its  distribution,  it  is  mixed  with  water,  in  the  proportion  of 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  to  25  gallons  of  water. 

The  mixture  must  be  kept  constantly  stiiTed,  so  that 
the  arseniate  may  be  kept  in  suspension  in  the  liquid  and  it 
is  sprinkled  over  the  pi  mts  from  a  watering  pot,  a  garden 
syringe,  or  a  hand  pump. 

Beets. — These  plants  which  occupy  such  a  prominent 
place  in  farming,  have  also  their  uses  as  a  direct  food  for  man 
and  consetjuently  are  included  in  the  list  of  garden  veget- 
ables. The  beet  requires  a  rich  deep  soil,  rather  light  than 
strong.  The  land  should  ))e  manured  the  year  before  the 
sowing,  for  if  maure  is  used  a*  the  time  of  sowing,  the  roots 
will  become  twisted  and  split  and  will  not  grow  to  the  same 
extent.  The  long  roots  especially  require  a  soil  as  homo- 
geneous as  possible  that  they  may  continue  their  growth  to 
their  full  size  without  dividing  into  smaller  roots. 


Fi(f.  31— Round  Beets. 

If  it  is  desired  to  hasten  the  sprouting  of  the  seed,  it 
•should  be  soaked  in  tepid  water  for  24  hours.     Sow  during 
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the  month  of  May  in  rows  15  to  18  inches  aimrt.  Wlien 
the  plant  is  2  or  3  inches  high,  thin  so  as  to  leave  a  spiice  of 
6  or  8  inches  between  each  root.  Keep  the  ground  clear  of 
weeds  between  the  rows  and  loosen,  frequently  around  the 
roots  until  the  leaves  completely  cover  the  whole  ground. 

Beets.— Like  parsnips,  carrots  and  turn'ps,  do  not  re- 
quire earthing  up  like  potatoes,  but  for  their  wt-ll  bein<.',  the 
earth  between  the  rows  should  often  be  lightly  dug  with  an 
iron  fork.  This  tillage  greatly  assists  the  growth  of  the  root 
by  destroying  the  compactness  of  the  ground  and  by  per- 
mitting the  heat  anil  moisture  to  ixinctrate. 

To  keep  beets  for  the  winter  they  must  be  covered  in 
the  cellar  with  light  sand. 

The  less  the  air  where  ihey  are  kept  is  changtid  the  less 
chance  there  is  of  their  rotting  or  sprouting  which  makes 
them  taste  bad. 

Any  loss  from  this  cause  may  be  avoided,  especially  if 
they  are  covered  with  sand,  by  cutting  them  oil'  at  the  neck  ; 
the  cut  soon  dries  up  and  the  root  retains  its  freshness.  There 
are  many  varieties  of  bf-ets  ;— the  following  are  the  best. 

The  Orange  of  medium  length,  with  yellow  flesh,  tender 
and  juicy  ;  the  Long  Red,  of  good  size,  flesh  a  deep  red  ; 
the  Columbia,  red,  round  and  quick  growing ;  the  red  beet  of 
Castelnaudary,  &c. 


CHAPTEli   FIVE 

Fruit  and  Seed  Plants  —  Peas,  Haricots,  Beans,  &c.  —  Plants  With  Kat- 
aWe  Fruit  —  Pumpkins,  Gourrls,  Cucuiubers,  Ohorkins,  Tomatas, 
.Straw»)errie!',  Melons,  &<3.  —  Their  Cultivation,  &.•. 

A.  Peas. — This  excellent  vegetable,  through  cultiva- 
tion has  given  us  an  immense  number  of  varieties,  of  which 
we  will  only  refer  to  the  principal.  They  are  divided  into 
two  groups,  the  one  having  a  tough  membrane  as  an  inside 
lining  to  the  pod  and  the  other  without  it.  From  this  division 
comes  the  names  shelled  peas,  meaning  those  of  which  only 
the  seed  is  eaten,  and  the  eatable  podded  comprising  the  varie- 
ties, the  green  pod  of  which  is  tender  all  throigh  and  which 
is  eaten  green  with  the  peas  inside. 
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a.  Shelmxo  Peas.— Some  of  these  are  dwarf  and  can 

stand  up  without  stakes,  others 
require  stakes.     In  this  group 
are  :  1.  The  small  pea  of  I'aris, 
liked  for  its  excllent  Havour  and 
its  early  growth  ;  2.  The  early 
dwarf  Li verdure  this  is  the  ear- 
lieHt  of  the  dwarf  i^aa  and  in 
this  respect  quite  the  equal  of 
the  preceding  one  ;  the  dwarf  pea 
of  Holland  smaller  than  the  early 
kinds  filling  well,  but  both  the 
po<l  and  the  pea  are  small.     It 
grows   well    in   very    middling 
land  ;  4    Shropshire  hero  of  the 
long   stalks   produce   an    abun- 
dance of  long  pods,  well  filled 
with  large  jxias  of  superior  qual- 
ity ;  ■>.  Tlie  Imperial.    The  Im- 
perial is  a  green  pea,   wriukled 
and    flattened,  with    numerous 
stalks,  sometimes  8  or  10  from 
Fig3i-Pe«»«  the   same   root,  two   feet   high 

with  pods  3  to  4  inches  long,  large  peas  and  of  superior 
quality.  The  Favorite  of  the  market,  this  pea  has  been  viewed 


with  th 
both  or 
two  fCv 
of  a  mc 
flavour. 


approval  wherever  it  has  been  cultivated, 

;  its  fine  flavour  and  large  profiuction,  stalks 

■  t,  growing  regularly  and  evenly  ;  the  pods 

^e,  filled  with  a  wrinkled  pea  of  a  delicious 


b.  Eatable  podded  peas.  —  There  is  little  difference 
between  all  these  varieties  in  the  quality  of  the  produce  but 
there  are  some  early  and  some  late  producers ;  in  this  -rroun 
we  will  specially  mention ;  1.  The  eatable  podded  or  fan  pea 
13  the  only  one  in  this  division  which  is  a  true  dwarf-  '^  The 
large  eatable  podded  pea  is  shajied  like  a  ram's  horn  and  is 
perhaps  the  best  of  its  class,  with  broad  large  and  bent  pods 
It  is  a  late  pea  and  very  productive  in  good  ground.  3  The 
half  dwarf  variety  is  also  very  productive  and  a  little  earlier 
than  the  preceding.  Peas  of  all  varieties  are  grown  upon 
almost  any  kind  of  ground,  they  do  better  however  in  a  sound 
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light  soil ;  but  they  do  best  of  all  in  new  land  or  at  least 
in  land  in  which  peas  have  not  been  grown  for  many  vears. 
They  are  sown  in  hillocks  or  furrows  as  the  grounds  is  dry  or 
wet,  often  in  borders  along  walls  with  a  southern  exposure, 
when  early  peas  are  desired.  The  furrows  are  dug  7  or  ^ 
inches  from  one  another,  but  a  little  more  space  is  left  when 
they  are  sown  in  hillocks.  In  the  latter  case  the  holes 
should  be  dug  10  or  11  inches  from  oue  another  and  five  or 
six  seeds  planted  in  each. 

Peas  do  not  re([uire  manure.  Wood  ashes  are  the  only 
thing  that  helps  t*  em,  and  assists  their  production  to  a 
remarkable  extent ;  with  ordinary  manuring  they  would 
grow  quantities  of  leaves  and  stalks  but  would  give  small 
returns  of  the  peas  themselves.     (Fig.  3l). 


FiK.  32.— HaricoU. 

Peas  are  an  important  article  in  farm  cultivation. 

B.  Haricots  Beans. — No  vegetable  perhaps  has  pro- 
duced more  varieties  through  cultivation.  All  are  not  equally 
valuable  for  cultivation  and  their  quality  often  depends  on 
the  nature  of  the  soil.     It  is  therefore  not  at  all  unusual  to 
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see  a. pocie>,»f  haricot  dejervclly  highly  thought  of  in  one 
locality,  degenerate  when  cultivatfd  in  an  other.     (Fig.  33). 


^"./■,\"'f    •  ^V- 


Fig.  33  -HarlcotH.  bUit-k  •woiil. 

The  varieties  r'  .ricots  are  divided  into  two  princiml 
gi-oups,  according  to  .eir  manner  of  growth.  Some  send  out 
numbers  of  stalks,  of  greater  or  lesser  length,  which  must  be 
supported  with  stakes ;  others  remain  short  or  low  and  sup- 
port  themselves.  There  are  however  a  small  number  which 
appear  to  be,  between  the  two  main  divisions.  Finally  as 
m  the  pea,  there  are  haricots  which  are  entirely  unprovided 
with  the  inside  membrane,  almost  until  their  complete 
maturity.  ^ 

The  following  varieties  deserve  special  mention. 
Boston  Favorite.— A   jrten  haricot,  with  a  long  pod 
and  very  productive. 

Early  Giant  ^rax.— Yellow  eed,  long  pods,  very  pro- 
ductive.     A  fine  variety  in  every  lespect. 

Canadian  Wonder.— Vndouht  dly  an  excellent  variety 
with  i^any  long  yellow  podc,  of  very  fine  flavour. 


1 
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Mohatok.'^k  long,  flat,  atraigbt,  gieen  pod,  very  pro- 
ductive. 

Oxant  Yo$emUe  Uajt.— Large  yellow  pod  of  exoellenl 
flavour.     Very  productive. 

Nettle  Leafed  Bag nolet.— Long,  •traight,  green  pod. 
Very  productive. 

Scarlet  Flageolet  llax.— Properly  much  aought  after. 
The  pods  are  large,  of  a  deep  yellow  and  produced  in  abun- 
dance. 

The  Dwarf  Sword  has  very  long  porJa  ;  it  t bares  the 
qualitiee  of  the  tall  huricot,  but  it  has  the  disadvantage  of 
allowing  its  pods  to  rest  upon  the  ground,  which  causes  them 
to  n  t  when  there  is  a  slight  moisture,  c  This  variety  should 
only  be  sown  in  a  very  soumi,  rather  dry  soil ;  with  that  ex- 
ception  it  is  an  excillent  variety  ;  the  white  American 
dwarf,  a  large  spreading  plant,  very  productive  ;  its  pod  is 
without  membrane,  its  seid  siimll  and  white  and  very  good 
when  dried.  Only  two  or  three  seed  should  be  put  in  each 
hillock  on  account  of  the  way  in  which  the  plant  spreads  ; 
the  black  haricot  of  Belgium,  the  eariiest  of  all  haricots,  the 
green  pods  of  which  are  esteemed  above  all  others  (Fig.  34). 

A  smooth  light  and  cold  soil  is  ihe  most  suitable  for 
this  vegetable,  but  they  also  grow  well  in  strong  compact 
ground  i)rovided  it  has  been  well  broken  up  and  loosened. 
The  haricot  differs  from  the  pen  in  that  it  is  benefited  by 
manure,  the  best  is  horse  or  cow  manure  ;  wood  ashes  are 
equally  good. 

Haricots  being  sensitive  and  liiil)le  to  suffer  from  cold,  as 
stated  already,  their  sowing  in  the  ground  should  not' be 
commenc-id  until  the  latest  .spring  frosts  are  over.  The  best 
time  is  the  end  of  May.  The  t  me  of  sowing  varies  accord- 
ing as  the  crop  is  to  be  yatliered  green  or  dry  ;  in  the 
latter  case,  the  sowing  slir.ul':  not  be  later  than  the  15th  of 
June  for  the  late  varietie  •  i  after  the  8th  of  July  for  the 
eariy.  If  sown  latei  the  seed  will  not  have  time  to  ripen 
before  the  first  frost.  When  it  is  intended  to  pick  green, 
the  sowing  may  be  continued  during  the  month  of  July. 

In  light  ground  and  especially  )n  a  dry  climate  the 
sowing  should  be  in  hillocks  to  sh  dc  the  roots  and  hold  the 
moisture  ;  in  strong  ground  the  sowing  should  be  done  in 
rows,  one  seed  at  a  time,  about  3  inches  ap-rt,  with  a  space 
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ofoMfootUtwecii  the  rowi.  When  nown  n  hiUocki  noT 
inoro  tUn  6  or  6  .eed,  .h.t.l ,  be  p.u  into  each  hoh-^C- 
tho  wed  ha.  co,„e  up.  the  gr.,md  should  l«  heed  auSS 
•  coaple  of  times,  the  Hr-t  time  to  h.eak  up  tho  .urface  and 


w 
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the  second  time  to  slightly  .-aith  up  the  roots.  All  work  in 
Imricot  be-l,  shnuM  be  avoided,  wiiile  the  leaves  are  wet,  as 
they  would  be  liable  to  rust,  which  would  be  mist  jjurioua 
to  the  plant.  *' 
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Tlie  cultivation  of  haricots  is  easy  and  requires  few 
details  here. 

When  picking  green  liaricoto,  certain  precautions  must 
be  taken,  which  it  is  well  to  point  out.  The  Howers  of  the 
haricot  are  loosely  attached  to  the  plant,  and  the  least  shak- 
ing often  causes  them  to  full  off.  Therefoie  nil  rough  shaking 
or  ha'  dliiig  t'  e  plants  while  in  flower,  must  be  avoid'  d  ;  the 
haricot  must  be  removed  one  by  one  i-y  cutdng  the  tails 
with  the  thumb  nail,  otherwise  the  crop  may  be  found  to 
have  decrea  ed  (  v  hnlf. 

Tall  liaricots  require  stakes  :  Tliese  consist  of  rods  from 
1 J  to  2 J  yards  in  length,  according  to  the  kind  of  ])lant : 
these  rod'ii  are  pointed  at  the  large  end  to  be  sunk  into  the 
ground  at  each  hillock  or  fr.im  si)ace  to  space  if  the  haricots 
have  been  sown  in  rows. 

As  we  have  stated  above,  the  dwarf  haricot  may  be 
forced  in  beds  and  under  glass  at  the  end  of  the  winter  ; 
but  this  expensive  cultivation  can  only  be  carried  on  in  the 
neigh'  ourhood  of  large  cities  where  the  Siile  of  the  produce 
is  assured;  under  these  circumstances  they  will  yield  hand- 
some profit?. 

C.  Bean'S. — Heans  are  not  largely  cultivated  in  this 
country.  Almost  the  (  nly  variety  grown  is  that  known  as 
the  garden  bean.  Still  there  are  «)ther  better  varieties,  such 
as  the  Portuguese  bean,  which  is  the  earliest  of  all  and  the 
best  as  a  vegetable ;  and  the  Broad  Windsor  bean  distin- 
guished by  the  length  of  its  pods  and  a  third  more  productive 
than  the  j^arden  bean. 

Beans,  of  every  variety,  requiie  plenty  of  room  to  pro- 
duce abundantly.  They  are  sown  at  the  end  of  iMay  in  fur- 
rows or  hillocks  ;  in  the  latter  case  only  3  or  4  beans  are  put 
into  each  holn  ;  the  holes  about  1  foot  apart.  The  furrows 
should  be  separated  from  one  another  by  a  similar  distance. 
Beans  should  be  hoed  twice  during  their  period  of  growth 
and  they  should  be  earthed  up,  which  strengthens  the  plant 
and  makes  it  yield  more  abundantly.  When  the  fl'iwers  are 
over,  the  ends  of  the  branches  and  stalk,  should  be  nipped  to 
stop  the  sap  and  send  it  to  the  fruit.  In  some  localities  ^^ans 
are  used  to  make  coffee  either  alone  or  mixed  with  coflfee. 

D.  Pumpkins,  Goukds. — Under  these  two  names  are 
known  a  great  number  of  annual  plants,  natives  of  very  hot 
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climatt's  an.i  belonging  probably  to  many  distinct  sja'ciea ; 
but  cultivation  has  given  birth  to  such  a  number  of  varieties, 
It  has  eftlfcted  so  many  crosses  between  different  races,  that 
to-day  it  is  difficult  t  recognize  the  original  plant  from  which 
these  varieties  have  been  derived. 

Pumpkins  iire  generally  round,  while  gourds  are  Gen- 
erally distinguished  by  their  odd  or  singular  shapes.  fh.-y 
ofien  derive  thejr  names  from  this  peculiarity.  Thus  there 
are  Turk's  caps,  yellow  and  white  with  a  border  shaped  like 
a  coronet;  the  bottle  shaped  with  a  crook-ne.k  ;  tli  •  crook- 
necked  s(iuash  of  Canada,  the  Yokohama,  of  Japan,  highly 
thought  of.  We  would  als'.  refer  to  the  Caramel  (Fi".°35> 
whicli  has  a  bright  yellow  peel,  with  flesh  dry  and  sweet.  In 
a  dry  cool  place  they  be  kept  in  good  order  until  the  sppng. 
It  is  a  good  and  good  locking  winter  gourd  for  family  use 
and  also  for  the  market.  The  principal  varieties  of  the  i-ump- 
km  are  the  Boulogne,  the  Belgian  Quee..,  the  yellow  (.f  Can- 
ada and  the  Spanish  pumpkin. 


FiK.  3:— The  Caramel  Gourd 

The  cultivation  ot  jiourds  and  pumpkins  of  all  varieties 
IS  the  most  simple  form  of  gar  leuiiig.  It  is  always  success- 
ful, providing  there  is  manure  heat  and  as  much  water 
as  18  wanted.  Th-y  miglit  bu  sown  in  beds,  s<.  as  to  hasten 
the  growth,  but  they  arc  geiunlly  sown  in  trenches  I  A  feet  in 
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•diameter  by  12  inches  in  depth,  the  bottom  of  which  is  filled 
with  8  inches  of  good  manure  closely  packed  and  covered 
with  2  or  3  inches  of  mould.  In  each  tiench  twq  or  three 
seeds  are  sown  and  when  they  have  come  up,  only  the  most 
vigorous  plant  is  allowed  to  grow  When  the  plant  has 
thrown  out  two  or  three  leaves,  the  stalk  should  be  nipped 
so  as  to  cause  it  to  spread.  The  holes  must  bo  spaced  from 
each  other  in  proportion  to  the  grow  h  of  the  stalks  and  they 
must  be  frequently  WMtered  during  their  whole  period  of 
vegetation.  They  should  be  sown  permanently  at  the  end 
of  May.  This  may  be  done  a  little  earlier  by  sowing  in  beds 
or  under  glas",  so  that  the  young  plants  may  be  put  out  as 
soon  as  there  is  nothing  to  be  feared  from  frost.     (Fig.  36). 


Fig.  a?- Yellow  Pumpkin  of  Canada 

»^'"'  CucuAinEKs,  Gherkins. — There  are  about  ten  varieties, 
among  the  best  of  which  are  : 

The  early  Holland,  white  at  first,  turning  yellow 
when  becoming;  rijie. 

The  small  green  cucumber  or  Gherkin,  which  is  little 
used  except  for  preserving  in  vinegar. 

The  Canadian. — A  stiong  and  jiroductive  variety,  of 
medium  size,  straiglit,  round,  of  bright  green  color;  delicious 
flesh. 
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The  long  green  English—{Fig.  37)  long  fruit,  dark 
green,  of  superior  quality,  very  much  cultivated  by  gardeners. 

The  young  fruit  of  all  these  kinds  of  cucumbers  may  be 
gathered  when  as  big  as  the  little  finger,  to  be  preserved  in 
vinegar,  when  they  become  what  we  call  gherkins  ;  still  it  is 
the  small  green  cucumber  which  is  specially  reserved  for  this 
purpose ;  the  others  are  gathered  when  they  have  attained 
their  full  size. 


;Fl(f.  87. -The  LoiiK  Green  EnKlish. 

The  cultivation  of  cucumbers  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
gourds,  sti  1  as  they  do  not  grow  so  large,  they  are  sown 
more  closely  together.  Whatever  variety  is  cultivated,  they 
should  not  be  risked  in  the  open  air  so  long  as  frost  is  to  be 
feared.  For  cultivation  in  the  open  ground,  they  are  sown 
at  the  end  of  May  or  in  the  first  week  in  June,  in  light  rich 
ground  well  exposed  to  th^  sun  ;  and  there  must  be  no 
stmt  of  watering.  The  parent  stem  must  be  stopped  after 
the  appearance  of  the  4th  leaf  and  the  other  stems  at  the 
third  or  fourth  leaf  after  fruit  i*  formed. 

The  seed,  which  will  keep  for  several  years  is  obtained 
by  allowing  some  of  the  choice  fruit  to  dry. 
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The  Melon.— The  flavour  and  odour  of  this  fruit  has 
caused  in  to  be  sought  after  and  cultivnted  from  time  imme- 
morial in  almost  evtr)-  portion  of  the  gloLe.  The  varieties 
have  been  increased  to  such  a  degree  that  at  the  present 
time,  the  greater  number  of  them  are  no  longer  di-tinct. 

Be  odes  it  is  a  fruit  w\  ich  rarely  renches  its  full  growth 
in  our  climate.  Still  with  a  rent  deal  of  care  a  very  fine 
product  may  be  ottained.     (Fig,  38), 


FlK.  38 -The  Nutmeg  Melon  of  Montreal 

They  are  sown  in  beds  in  the  beginning  of  May  in  small 
pots,  so  as  to  be  able  the  more  e  <sily  totiansplant  them  with 
the  clod  or  ball  of  earth  adhering  to  the  roots  from  which 
they  must  not  »e  separat  d  during  the  operation.  Birch 
bark  may  be  ustd  inst«f.d  of  the  pots,  the  bot'om  of  the 
bark  must  be  covered  wifh  a  flat  stone  or  a  piece  of  glass  in 
the  same  way  as  the  pots  to  facilita  e  the  unpotting. 

The  pots  are  sunk  in  the  hot-bed. 

middle  of  June  when  f.ost  is  no  longer  to  be  feared.  These 
beds  are  f-.imed  of  a  mixture  of  horse  and  cow  dung  covered 
with  5  or  6  nches  of  good  ground.  Giving  less  heat  than 
the  hot-bed,  the  deep  bed  will  n-,verthele8s  not  fail  to  quicken 
vegetation  at  that  advanced  season  of  the  year  especially 
if  it  has  a  good  exposure,    A  light  watering  should  be 
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given  to  nttach  the  clod  to  the  ground,  the  gla«8  is  then  put 
on  and  no  air  given  for  ^orae  dayn.  Th-i  glass  should  also 
be  shaded  either  by  cov-ring  with  a  handful  of  litter  or  by 
spreading  mats  ov  r  them  during  th  heat  of  the  sun,  and 
this  care  is  particularly  necesaary  for  plants,  th«  clods  of 
which  have  been  more  or  lens  injur,  d. 

When  it  is  certain  that  the  plant  has  again  taken  root, 
air  and  light  are  given  it  but  only  gradually,  by  slightly 
raising  the  glass.  As  the  melons  begin  to  grow  and  the 
weather  becomes  warmer,  the  glass  is  raised  still  more,  and 
finally  removed  altogether  and  replaced  iu  the  store-room. 
Some  ganleners  however  keep  the  glass  frames  almost  to  the 
end  over  the  plan's  to  protect  them  from  moisture.  Tins  care 
is  very  useful  and  sometimes  indispensable  in  rainy  years  to 
preserve  the  melons  from  canker  a  sort  of  decay  to  which 
they  are  very  liable  in  our  rigorous  climate. 

The  Dressing  of  the  Melon. — This  is  a  most  important 
operation.  Melons  left  to  themselves  do  not  spread  much. 
The  principal  stalk  lengthens  considerably  before  showing 
any  fruit  and  setting  a  few  buds.  On  the  contrary  dressing 
or  pruning  stops  it  short,  the  sap  is  carried  to  the  buds  which 
are  found  in  the  axil  of  each  leaf  and  causes  them  to  throw 
out  lateral  branches  which  spread  eijually  on  all  ^ides  of  the 
bed,  the  space  ts  better  filled  and  fruiting  is  more  rapid  aud 
abundant. 

To  top  the  melon,  one  should  wait  until  the  gr.jwth  of 
the  fourth  leaf,  without  counting  the  cotyledon  or  seed  leaves 
which  should  in  no  case  be  removed.  The  operation  is  per-' 
formed  by  nipping  the  stalk  with  the  thumb  nail  above  the 
second  leaf,  taking  care  to  spare  the  buds  which  sprout  from 
the  axils  of  those  allowed  to  remain.  The  cut  is  covered 
with  a  small  ijuantity  of  dry  pulverized  earth  to  prevent  the 
loss  of  the  sap.  Very  soon  the  buds  grow  and  form  two 
branches  which  spread  over  the  ground  in  opposite  directions  • 
sometimes  even  a  third  and  a  fourth  is  added  which  start 
from  the  axils  of  the  seed  leaves. 

When  these  branches  have  produced  their  second  leaf, 
they  are  topped  in  their  turn  and  iu  the  anne  way,  which 
forces  each  of  them  to  subdivide  into  two  new  branches 
which  it  is  useless  to  prune  thereafter.  After  reaching  this 
point,  melons  soon  show  their  lirst  flowers.  Similar  to  most 
plants  of  the  same  family,  melons  are  unisexual,  that  is  to 
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■ay  they  an  either  male  or  female.  Gardenen  give  the 
«ame  of  false  flowers  to  the  male  flowers  which  are  sterile 
-and  that  of  maille  to  the  female  flowers  which  may  be  re- 
cognized by  the  rudimental  fruit  around  them.  Although 
the  male  flowers  produce  no  fruit  and  they  fall  arter  bios- 
^oming,  their  presence  is  indispensable  to  the  growth  of  the 
fruit  adhering  to  the  female  flowers  which  they  impregnate 
by  the  emission  of  their  pollen. 

Notwithstanding  every  care,  there  are  never  many  fruit 
form  on  the  same  vine,  and  this  is  well,  because  each  plant 
having  only  a  fixed  quantity  of  sap  to  furnish,  the  fruit  ben- 
eht  the  more,  the  less  there  are  of  them.  Many  gardeners 
are  satisfied  with  two  or  three  melons  to  each  plant ;  there 
are  even  some  who  in  order  to  have  them  finer,  will  only 
preserve  one. 

In  a  general  way,  every  melon  is  looked  upon  as  knot- 
ted or  set,  when  having  attained  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg  it 
retains  its  healthy  appearance.     If  the  plantation  is  properly 
managed,  the  melon  grows  rapidly   and  reaches  maturity 
after  foity  or  fifty  days,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  heat  of 
the  summer  or  climate,  or  again,  according  to  the  variety  of 
melon.     In  cold  or  rainy  countries,  it  is  customary  to  lift  the 
half  or  three-quarter  grown  melons  so  as  to  place  under  them 
a  stone  or  board  to  separate  them  from  the  soil,  the  moisture 
from  which  might  cause  their  destructio).     It  is  also  advis- 
able to  turn  them  now  and  then  so  that  each  side  will  receive 
an  equal  amount  of  sun  and  their  growth  go  on  more  regu- 
larly.    Should  this  not  be  done,  the  side  which  has  been  in 
continual  contact  with  the  ground  will  be  far  inferior  in  qual- 
ity  to  the  opposite  side.     When  the   melons  have  almost 
reached  their  full  size,  the  fruit  is  so  placed  as  to  be  as  much 
as  possible  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  to  effect  this 
it  is  often  necessary  to  break  off  some  leaves  or  at  least  to 
separate  them  so  (hat  they  will  not  throw  shade  over  the 
fruit. 

The  signs  which  indicate  that  a  melon  is  ready  for  cut- 
ting vary  according  to  the  variety,  and  are  sometimes  hard 
enough  to  recognize.  Ribbed  melons  and  cantaloups  have 
reached  maturity  when  they  give  off  that  agreable  odour 
which  every  person  knows  and  which,  especially  in  the 
nbbed  species,  is  accompanied  by  a  marked  yellowish  tint 
between  the  ribs. 
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Melons  suffer  from  dampness,  therefore  watering  must 
be  done  very  sparingly.  The  leaves  may  be  sprinkled  from 
time  to  time  with  a  watering  pot,  th^  rose  of  which  must  be 
pieroed  with  small  holes  so  as  to  produce  the  effect  of  a  fine 
rain. 

Melon  seed  should  be  collected  from  the  verv  finest  spe- 
cimens which  have  reached  perfect  maturity  and'  selected  as 
well  as  possible  from  those  showing  in  the  highest  degree  the 
characteristics  of  their  variety.  Zhe  seed  should  be  spread 
out  on  a  board  and  dried  in  the  sun,  and  should  uot  be  washed. 
vi  hen  perfectly  dry,  it  is  jiut  into  paper  bags  and  stored  in 
a  dry  place.     This  seed  will  keep  good  for  years. 

A  great  numler  of  varitties  are  grown,  .some  with  green 
flesh  and  some  with  yellow.  The  first  are  generally  the 
sweeter  and  more  juicy. 

The  following  are  considered  the  best  varieties : 

Green.— The  Green  Citron,  the  Nutmeg  of  Montreal, 
tlie  Urode  of  Skillnian,  &c. 

Yelloio. — The  Cantaloups,  the  Ananas,  the  large  Musk 
Melon,  &c. 

Water  Melon.— Water  Melons  or  Past^ques  require 
more  care  than  ordinary  melons.  They  are  sown  in  pots  in 
beds  to  be  afterwards  reset  on  small  mounds,  formed  of  a 
foundation  of  fr.  sh  manure,  which  is  cover,  d  with  strongly 
manured  mold.  They  are  dressed  or  pruned  in  the  same 
way  as  melons.  The  fo  lowing  varit-ties  are  looked  upon 
as  the  best :  the  Black  Spanish,  red  flesh  with  black  seeds  ; 
the  Gipsey,  red  flesh  with  black  seeds;  the  Phinney,  red 
flesh,  &c. 

There  are  a  great  variety  of  water  melons,  much  less 
delicate  than  the  preceding.  They  are  called  Citronelles, 
they  make  good  preserves,  but  cannot  be  eaten  raw  ;  they 
have  white  flesh  with  reddish  seeds. 

ToMATAS. — The  cultivation  of  toraatas,  almost  aban- 
doned s  'me  years  ago,  has  taken  a  fresh  start  of  late  years, 
and  seems  now  to  be  increasing 

O 

To-day  the  consumption  of  tomatas  is  enormous,  either 
fresh,  or  preserved  and  the  individual  who  looked  upon  the 
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tomata  88  an  object  of  curiosity  under  the  name  of  tlie  love 
•pple,  18  now  well  plensed  to  enjoy  its  flavour.     (Fig.  39). 


Fig.  3»-Tomat«. 

The  Cultivation  of  the  Tomal(t.—\\{\\o\\^h  evfry  per- 
son  hkes  toraatas,  it  caiiiint  bo  said  tliat  evtiy  botiy  can 
grow  them.  The  tomnta  ;ltliough  of  the  same  family  as  the 
potatoe  13  more  delicate  and  leas  h.n-dy  than  the  latter  In 
the  whole  Province  of  Quebec  it  must  be  started  in  hot"  beds 
in  the  spring. 

The  seed  is  sown  at  the  end  of  Ma  cli.  ih-  plants  are 
reset  in  ot  er  hnt-bKls,  when  they  have  four  leaves  and  a 
second  tim.'  when  they  hav  •  seven  leaves,  if  they  are  ex- 
pected to  come  on  fas'-  and  strong.  They  are  transplanted 
into  the  open  ground  aboni  the  end  of  may.  There  should 
be  a  spac •  of  thre-j  feet  all  round  between  the  plants. 

When  the  plant  is  young  in  the  open  ground,  frost-  as 
well  as  the  t<x)  poweiful  rays  of  tfce  sun  are  dang,  rous  ;  it 
should  therefore  be  protected  for  t  ome  day^. 

For  growing  tomatas  the  ground  should  be  well  pre- 
pared and  manured. 

i?^t'°*^^^  ^^^®  reached  a  c  rtain  height,  the  plams 
should  be  tied  to  stakes  as  a  protection  Against  t'  e  wind. 
Later  on  these  stake-  will  assist;  them  in  supporting  their 
fruit  and  prevent  it  from  lyii  g  on  the  ground. 
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In  view  of  the  shortn  ss  of  the  suminer  too  much  must 
not  be  expec  e.J  from  each  plant,  a  the  more  fruit  there  ia, 
the  longer  it  will  take  to  reach  ttie  onlinary  nize.  Two  other 
stems  with  the  par  nt  stilk  are  enough  to  allow  to  grow. 

As  soon  as  there  are  a  dozen  or  more  tomatas  veil 
formed,  other  shoots  from  the  stem  should  be  removed  and 
the  latter  itself  should  have  the  top  cut  off. 

Agjiiu  on  account  of  the  rigor  of  our  climate  the  grow- 
ing must  Ihj  hai-teiied  as  mudi  as  posMble,  if  fruit  is  ex- 
pected bef.^re  the  Autumn  frosts. 

For  this  reason  also  when  the  tomata  has  attained  its 
full  growth,  ^oiue  of  the  leaves  should  Ije  taken  off  to  allow 
the  suns  rays  the  better  t .  leiuh  the  fruit.  It  is  difficult  to 
state  precisi'ly  the  number  of  plants  required  to  satisfy  the 
needs  of  a  family,  but  about  fifty  at  10  tomatoes  to  a  plant, 
should  give  a  yield  which  ought  to  Ik.'  sulHcient  for  most  or- 
dmary  families. 

As  to  the  tomatas  which  have  not  rii)ened  in  the  open 
air  before  the  frost,  they  may  be  i.icked  and  put  into  a  warm 
place,  whei-e  they  will  soon  lijK'n  of  themselves. 

Choice  of  Varieties.— One  of  the  principal  elements  of 
success  is  the  choice  of  tlie  most  produ(tive  and  early  varie- 
ties. From  experiment  and  results  ol)tuiiied,  the  following 
should  be  chosen  : 

Conqueror,  Dwarf  Champion,  Canada  Victor  and  Early 
Ruby.  '^ 

If  any  one  wishes  to  collect  hi-,  own  tomata  see.1,  he 
must  take  great  ca  e  to  take  it  only  from  tomatoes  that  were 
perfectly  sou  d  at  the  imi  they  were  pulled.  The  seed 
bhould  be  cleaned  and  dried  and  put  away  m  a  dry  place. 

Strawberries. — Strawberries  require  ground  which  baa 
been  wdl  prepare!  aid  broken  up,  rather  sandy  than  con- 
taining clay.  Their  enormous  fertility  rend  rs  their  cultiv- 
ation  most  profitaM  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns. 
With  proper  care  250  to  300  buahels  can  easily  be  got  from 
an  acre. 

In  cultivation  strawberries  are  divided  into  two  classes ; 
that  is :  those  with  perfect  flowers,  having  both  male  and 
female;  and  those  with  imperfect  flowers,  that  is  to  say, 
where  the  male  flower  is  on  one  plant  and  the  female  on 
another.     To  obtain  fru^t  fr  m  the  latter  cla-s  the  male  and 
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female  phnte  muit  neoeiMrily  b«  Bixe<).  otherwiae  they 
would  contmue  ^terile  for  ever.  The  cla.s  with  per/tot 
flowen  are  the  beat  for  cultivation. 

BBPBODUCTIOX  OF  STMAWBEBBIES 

The  itrawberry  reproduces  or  increases  in  three  ways, 
nar  dj  :  by  so'ving,  by  the  dividing  of  the  roots  and  by  run- 
nel, (stolons)  which  take  root  of  themselves  while  lyinc  on 
the  ground.  ''    * 

Sowing  is  had  recourse  to  generally  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  obtaining  new  variaties.    Dividit  g  the  roots  is  rarely  done 
unless  it  be  for  some  kinds  that  have  become  destitute  of 
runners.    The  surest  way  for  the  inc  ease  of  the  strawberry 
plant  is  by  rooting  runners. 

The  increase  by  shoots  is  the  w  .y  most  generally  follow, 
ed  for  the  multiplication  of  the  strawberry  plant.  So  long 
as  the  plantation  does  not  require  renewing,  the  runners  are 
destroyed  as  fast  as  they  .re  produced.  But  if  they  are 
required,  they  are  allowed  to  take  loot  after  the  month  of 
August ;  a  month  or  six  weeks  after,  the  plant  growing  from 
the  runuer  is  fit  to  take  up  and  plant  elsewhere.  Strawber- 
ries  are  put  down  in  beds  or  borders. 

The  piece  of  ground  intended  for  a  strawberry  planta- 
tion shoui  I  be  prepnred  about  fifteen  days  in  advance  by 
betng  thoroughly  dug  up  and  manured  abundantly  with  horse 
manure  half  decomposed.  The  beds  should  be  four  feet  wide. 
Broadei-  beds  are  n  -t  desirable,  as  when  the  picking  is  goin^ 
on,  the  middle  of  the  beds  could  not  be  reached  by  theliand 
without  putting  one  foot  on  the  bed,  by  which  some  of  the 
plants  and  fruit  might  be  destroyed. 

The  spring  and  autumn  are  the  proper  seasons  for  the 
planting  of  strawberries,  the  plants  take  e(iual]y  well  in 
either  season.  As  ar  as  possible  tlie  planting  should  be  done 
m  mild  and  somewhat  damp  weather,  the  plwnts  should  be  put 
down  immediately  after  being  pulled  up,  without  giving  the 
ro'^'^  time  to  wither  through  exposure  to  the  air.  They 
si  •  be  set  in  rows  varying  in  distance  from  one  another 
froui  X 6  to  18  inches  according  to  the  growth  of  the  different 
varieties  and  should  be  at  equal  distances  from  one  another. 
A  thorough  watering  will  attach  the  plant  to  the  soil! 
In  autumn  planting,  some  plants  are  unavoidably  lost  during 
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the  winter ;  theae  most  be  replaced  in  tho  •pring.  The  oai» 
to  be  given  during  the  firet  aeaaon  conmU  of  weeding, 
hoeing,  the  neoeuary  watering  and  the  keeping  down  of 
runners.  In  the  spring  of  the  second  year  after  having 
removed  the  dead  leaves  and  runners,  there  should  be  a  light 
digging,  mould  should  b « added  with  straw  on  top.  As  described 
above  the  necessary  care  consists  in  hoein„,  needing,  water- 
ing  and  removal  of  runners  at  least  up  to  the  month  of 
August.  After  that  date,  the  runners  are  allowed  to  in- 
crease if  they  are  wanted  for  a  new  pUnting  in  October.  As 
most  strawberry  plants  give  large  returns  inly  during  the 
2nd  and  3rd  years  it  is  well  to  renew  the  plantations  at  the 
end  of  that  time. 

With  a  new  plantation  every  three  years,  an  abundant 
crop  of  fine  good  fruit  is  always  assured.  If  it  is  impossible 
or  undesirable  to  renew  the  plantation*  every  thre"  years. 
They  should  U  earthed  up  from  time  to  time,  that  is  a  little 
good  soil  should  be  placed  around  their  roots.  This  will 
cause  them  to  grow  new  roots  above  the  old  ones  which  will 
keep  up  their  strength  and  fertility. 

Strawberry  plants,  left  to  themselves  soon  after  planting, 
will  give  an  abundant  crop  the  following  year,  but  it  will 
end  there,  the  runners  which  will  lengthen  and  take  root, 
will  soon  have  taken  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  ground 
and  the  bed  will  then  show  nothing  but  a  thick  carpeting  of 
verdure,  iu  which  only  a  few  misemble  specimens  of  fruit 
will  be  found.  Some  horticulturists  are  in  the  habit  of  put- 
ting down  in  the  spring,  between  the  rows  of  strawberry 
plants,  a  light  bed  or  dressing  of  straw  to  jirevent  the  earth 
disturbed  by  heavy  rain  storms,  from  splashing  over  the  fruit 
and  dirtying  it.  This  proceeding  has  the  further  advantage 
of  preserving  the  freshness  in  the  soil  during  tho  long  dry 
seasons.  But,  as  in  some  years  this  straw  might  retjiin  too 
much  moisture,  it  is  preferable  only  to  surround  each  plant 
with  straw,  leaving  the  ground  bare  between  the  rows. 

Gardeners  are  in  the  habit  of  replacing  the  parent  plants 
by  new  ones  after  each  second  or  third  crop ;  but  in  that  case 
in  order  to  have  fruit  eve.y  year,  the  fields,  which  are  to  be 
thus  renewed,  must  he  made  to  alternate,  because,  as  already 
stated,  the  first  crop  of  a  plantation  amounts  to  little  or 
nothing.  But  plants,  property  looked  after,  being  capable  of 
producing  abundantly  for  7  or  8  years  it  is  better  to  give 
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them  tbii  care  than  to  be  obliged  to  renew  the  plantfttion  to 
ofteo.  In  picking  ■trawberrit'ii,  the  fruit  should  always  be 
taken  with  the  tail  which  in  often  joined  with  others  on  the 
same  sprig.  If  the  strawlK'Tty  be  picked  without  at  the  same 
time  removing  the  tail,  which  is  done  by  many  [lersons  to 
save  themselves  the  trouble  of  nulling  of!"  the  ends  ;  this  tail 
or  foot  stalk  in  drying  up  would  cause  the  death  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  flowers  or  fruit.  Oardeuers  who  have 
knowledge  of  these  detuils,  in  picking  their  fiuit,  never  fail 
to  cut  o^'  the  til)  with  each  fruit  which  is  cleaverly  done 
with  the  thumb  unil  without  disturbing  or  shaking  the  plant. 


Fig.  JO.  -8trawberrle»: 

The  best  varieties  of  strawberries  are  : 

1.  The  Boston  Pine.— Large,  with  red  flesh,  good,  hardy 
and  very  productive  (Fig.  40). 

2.  The  Prighton  Pine.— Medium  size,  productive  and 
excellent. 

3.  The  Duke  of  Brabant. — ^Large,  long,  cone  shaped, 
very  early  and  good. 

5.  The  Honour  of  Belgium.  —  Very  large,   oblong, 
superb  in  appearance,  good  and  productive. 

6.  The  Hooker. —  Large,  deep  red,  fine  flavour,  and 
vproductive. 
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7.  The  Jicinda.— Very  Urge,  conical,  fleah  white, 
juicv  and  fine  flovoured.  One  of  the  moat  protilable  for  the 
"larket ;  suoojoda  well  in  atrong  ground. 

8.  Thk  Qleen — Very  large,  deep  red,  fine  and  good. 
A  trench  variety. 

9.  TiiK  Larok  Eauly  Scarlet.  — On«  of  the  oldeat 
yaneties,  at  the  aamo  time  highly  thought  of,  on  account  of 
ita  hanJy  nature,  its  early  ripening  and  fertility  ;  sliffhtlv 
acid  and  of  a  light  colour. 

BLIOHT  AND  ISHEVT  PBErByTATlVBS 

Beside  the  damagu  caused  by  weeds,  all  vegetation  is 
liable  to  injury,  if  not  to  total  destruction  from  the  attacks  of 
insects  which  are  peculiar  to  the  planU  they  infest,  also  from 
blights  which  are  caused  by  minute,  in  many  cases,  invisible 
plants,  the  lowest  order  of  vegetable  life,  called  Fungi.  These 
are  flowerless  and  therefore  proluce  no  seed,  but  are  pro- 
pagated by  innumerable  small  organs  cjilled  spores;  these 
are  m  a  nanner,  detached  from  ttie  parent  plant  when  suffi- 
"intly  mature  and  resting  upon  the  various  parts  of  the 
larger  and  more  important  families  of  plants,  establish  them- 
selves  as  parasites  on  their  various  parts,  eating  thoir  way 
into  their  tissues,  using  the  very  sap  which  nature  had  pro- 
vided  for  the  sustenance  of  the  host,  or  plant  to  which  they 
are  attached,  and  by  the  mutilation  and  disturbance  of  the 
sap  vessels,  cp  using  premature  death  and  decay.     Of  such  are 
the  potatoe  disease  and  all  blights,  rust  and  luildews.     It  is 
unhappily  true  that  some  horticulturists,  of  the  old  school.  ar« 
careless  and  indift'erent  in  the  use  of  the  means  by  which  the 
dread  consequences  of  the  attacks  of  both  insects  and  fun-'i 
can  certainly  be  prevented.     It  seems  strange  that  any  one 
should  be  at  the  trouble  of  cultivating  a   crop  ctirefuHy  in 
every  other  particular,  and  then,  by  neglec'.:ng  the  use  of 
insecticides  and  fungicides  which  are  proved  beyond  doubt 
etticacioHs,  should  lose  it.     There  aie  a   number  of  these  on 
the  market,  but  as  a  destroyer  of  insects  both  as  to  effect  and 
cheapness,  according  to  the  irnite»i  States  bulletin  recently 
issued,  none  can  compare  with  perfectly  pure   Paris  j^reen, 
which  is  a  compound  made  up  of  three  substances — arsenious 
acid,  acetic  acid,  and  oxide  of  copper.     It  ^s  important  to 
obtain  the  pure  article  because  it  is  very  liable  to  be  adult- 
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erated  or  mixed  in  improper  proportioiu  and  then  the  foliage 
of  the  crop  to  which  it  is  applied  will  be  scorched  and  black- 
ened ;  as  the  cultivator  has  no  means  of  testing  before  using 
he  should  deal  only  with  respectable  firms  and  not  be  tempted 
to  buy  an  article  because  it  is  a  low  price.  A  new  compound 
called  "Green  Arsenoid"  similar  to  Paris  green  is  well 
spoken  of  and  when  mixed  with  a  little  lime  has  produced 
excellent  results,    "  Paragreue  "  is  not  consideied  valuable. 

In  "  London  purple  "  too  much  arsenioua  acid  is  present 
m  a  free  condition  and  causes  scorching  of  the  foliage  "  Lead 
Arsenate."  Piactical  tests  are  greatly  in  its  favor.  "  Slue 
Shot "  and  "  Black  Death  "  too  dear. 

As  a  "fungicide  "  the  most  important  and  certain  in  its 
effects  13  "  Bordeaux  Mixture,"  prepared  by  the  action  of 
hme  water  upon  a  solution  of  blue  vitriol,  (sulphate  of 
copper). 

Dry  Bordeaux  Mixture  is  on  stle,  but  that  which  is 
mixed  by  having  the  lime  and  sulphate  in  separate  solutions 
before  putting  them  toj-ether  adheres  better  to  foliage  and  is 
chemically  the  best  and  cheapest. 

The  recipe  has  been  so  frequently  published  that  it 
seems  unnecessary  to  repeat  it  here,  but  the  importance  of  its 
use,  and  being  the  only  cheap  and  effective  preventative  of 
all  fungous  diseases  of  plants,  should  be  sufficient  apology 
for  doing  so. 

To  make  Bordeaux  mixture  of  the  right  quality,  be  par- 
ticular in  observing  the  following  directions :  Any  variations 
may  effect  the  chemical  compound,  rendering  it  less  effectual 
or  perhaps  injurious.  Mr.  H.  W.  Wiley,  Chief  Chemist  to 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Washington,  U.  S.,  says :  "  The 
way  of  mixing  the  two  constituents  of  Bordeaux  mixture  has 
a  very  appreciable  effect  on  its  chemical  and  physical  proper- 
ties and  the  two  solutions  being  dilute  when  mixed,  a  pro- 
duct will  be  .'ormed  which  will  stay  in  suspension  and  will 
adhere  to  the  foliage  much  better  than  if  both  solutions  were 
concentrated. 

To  nake  100  gallons,  take  10  lbs.  blue  vitriol,  put  it  in 
a  canvas  bag  and  suspend  it  in  about  10  gallons  of  water 
until  dissolved  which  will  take  a  day  or  two,  then  take  5  lbs. 
fresh  slacked  lime  and  dissolve  in  10  gallons  of  water,  stirring 
it  frequently,  then  put  the  two  solutions  into  one  barrel  and 
add  30  gallons  of  water,  stir  well  and  you  will  then  have 
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w^en  "^^'^^  'P'*^  thorougWy  one  acre,  uae  only 

that  no  rotten  fences  or  decaying  logs  should  be  allowed  S 
remam  on  which  the  spores  of  the  fungi  or  larva  of  ^^^^^^^^^^ 

their  attacks  when  the  season  for  doing  so  arrives. 


THIRD    PART 


FRUITS  AND  FLOWERS  IN  THE  VEGETABLE 
6ARDBN 


The  vegetable  garden  is  neither  the  orchard  nor  the  flower 
garden.  Still  to  give  variety  and  to  please  the  eye  and  taste, 
the  planting  of  fruits  and  flowers  in  the  borders,  is  not  with- 
out its  utility.  Under  these  coi'ditions  the  useful  and  the 
agreeable  become  united. 

As  the  space  reserved  for  them  in  the  garden  is  limited. 
We  will  in  the  first  class  only  point  out  such  as  are  of  the 
greatest  utility,  and  in  the  second,  the  flowers  which  please 
the  eye  as  well  by  their  verdure  as  by  their  beauty  and  are 
the  most  hardy,  that  is  to  say  suit  best  in  our  climate,  with 
the  least  amount  of  care. 


CHAPTER  ONE 

Small  Fruit  Trees.  —  Gooseberry.  —  Red  and  White  Currant.  —  Black 
Currant.  —  Raspberry. 

The  Gooseberry.— Is  one  of  the  first  bushes  io  eom- 
mence  vegetation  in  the  spring.  It  grows  well  in  all  kinds 
of  soil  and  with  any  exposure.  Still  the  fruit  is  always 
larger  and  sweeter  from  a  soft  sandy  soil,  slightly  humid. 
The  Gooseberry  bush  is  propagated  from  seed  or  by  cuttings 
and  shoots.  The  last  two  methods  are  the  most  generally 
employed.  Cuttings  from  old  plants  are  replanted,  or  in 
the  spring  the  twigs  or  branches  of  a  parent  root  are  bent  so 
that  they  may  be  sunk  some  inches  into  a  well  prepared  soil, 
being  held  in  the  position  by  a  small  forked  stick,  which  is 
driven  into  the  ground.  If  the  earth  used  for  covering  the 
shoots  is  itself  carefully  covered  with  moss  or  dried  grass  to 
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retain  the  moisture,  by  the  aatumn  of  the  same  season  they 
will  have  taken  root  sufficiently  well  to  enable  them  to  bo 
set  in  nurseries  and  in  one  year  la»er  they  will  be  stronir 
enough  to  be  permanently  set  out.  It  will  often  be  advan- 
tageous to  raise  the  end  of  the  branch  so  buried  in  the  ground, 
by  means  of  a  small  picket,  so  as  to  force  it  at  once  to  assume 
an  upright  position.  Gooseberry  bushes  will  not  fruit  before 
two  years  after  planting. 

To  develope  its  growth  the  following  system  has  been 
adopted,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  grow  in  tufts :  At  the  end 
of  the  first  year  it  has  a  stem  of  some  inches  in  height  with 
a  few  branches  at  the  top.  The  three  best  branches  are 
chosen  to  form  the  head  of  the  bush ;  the  others  tre  cut  off. 
On  each  of  these  three  branches,  only  three  buds  are  left  and 
when  these  ,ave  developed  only  the  strongest  one  is  kept. 

In  the  spring  of  the  second  year,  the  bush  has  the  stalk 
or  head  with  only  three  branches  each  having  a  number  of 
shoots  of  various  lengths;  such  of  these  shoots,  as  have  three 

buds,  are  tipped.  Two  of  the  buds  producing  lateral  branches 

and  the  third  continuing  the  main  branch.     Afterwards,  the 

bush  should  be  pruned  and  the  weaker  branches  should  be 

removed  altogether. 

To  assure  the  production  of  good  fruit  in  abundance, 

the  Gooseberry  bu  h  must  be  well  manured  every  year  and 

dead  branches  removed. 

The  Gooseberry  is  a  round  berry,  sometimes  ovoide,  of 

a  green,  yellow  or  reddish  color. 

The  enemies  of  the  Gooseberry/. — For  some  years  yiast^  a 
dangerous  enemy  has  attacked  our  Gooseberries,  the  larva  of 
a  kind  of  insect,  known  in  English  as  the  saw-fly. 

The  saw-fly  makes  its  appearance  in  the  month  of  July, 
and  if  not  immediately  destroyed  the  crop  is  lost. 

The  best  remedy  against  this  dangerous  enemy  is  white 
hellebore  powder.  The  gooseberry  and  currant  bushes  at- 
tacked by  these  caterpillars  should  be  watered  from  time  to 
time  with  an  infusion  of  this  powder  and  in  that  way  they 
are  destroyed  without  any  danger  of  the  poisoned  liquid  re- 
maining on  the  fruit. 

Another  and  perhaps  a  more  effective  way  for  their 
destruction  is  to  have  the  bushes  carefully  examined  and  the 
ova  collected  and  destroyed  before  they  have  hatched. 
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The  Downing,  In- 


The  Varieties.— The  varieties  are 
Wastry,  Triumph  and  White  Smith. 

CuBRANT  Bushes.  Bed  Whitb  a»d  Black.— The  cur- 
rant bush  gives  a  most  agreeable  Iruit,  useftil  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  many  dishes,  preserves,  jellies,  etc.  Of  late  years  a 
fairly  good  wine  has  been  made  out  of  currants  ;  it  becomes 
heady  with  age. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  currants,  red  white  and  black. 
The  red  are  the  most  acid  ;  They  are  preferred  for  making 
jeUy.  The  white  make  up  in  sweethess  for  the  want  of 
acidity.  The  black  have  a  flavour  exactly  the  same  as  the 
aroma  of  their  leaves. 

The  principal  varieties  are  : 

Reds.— Red  Dutch,  the  Knight,  the  Victoria,  the  Cherry. 
Whites. — White  Dutch,  very  good  for  eating  raw,  the 
White  Grape  and  the  Prolific. 

Blacks.— Black  English  and  Black  Naples. 

The  propagation  of  the  Currant  bush  is  easy.  Shoots 
of  6  to  12  inches  long  of  the  preceding  year,  cut  from  the 
wood  and  stuck  into  the  ground  in  the  spring  have  taken 
root  by  the  autumn. 

Currant  bushes  require  the  same  attention  as  gooseberry 
bushes.  .  They  geuenilly  grow  in  tufts.  However  they  do 
not  suffer  if  by  a  special  pruning  they  are  forced  to  take  the 
form  of  a  small  tree.  As  with  the  gooseberry  the  currant 
bush  only  fruits  the  second  year  after  planting,  with  the  ex- 
ception, however,  of  the  black  variety  which  produces  the 
first  year. 

Enemies. — Upon  tlie  first  appearance  of  caterpillars, 
they  must  be  destroyed  by  sprinkling  with  an  infusion  of 
powdered  hellebore.  It  is  well  to  prevent  the  evil  by  sprink- 
ling from  time  to  time  from  the  15tli  of  June  until  the  end 
of  July. 

Raspberry  axd  Blackberry  Bushes. — Raspberries  are 
an  excellent  tal)le  fruit ;  they  must  be  served  fresh  as  they 
spoil  quickly ;  jellies  and  sirups  are  made  from  them. 

The  blackberry  belongs  to  the  same  species  and  to  the 
same  family  as  the  raspberry.  There  is  little  difference  be- 
tween them,  except  in  the  fruit,  which  is  generally  darker  in 
•colour  and  adheres  to  its  core  to  such  an  extent  that  it  can 
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fo?ni,  ?ifi.'^®,""P**"y'*  continues  in  good  condSon 
for  use  until  the  plum  season  or  that  of  the  early  apple. 

Varieties  of  raspberries  : 

Omn^S^^'"'^^  ^'^^'  ^'^y  ^*'8«  ^"^  J^^^y-  ^^  7i«W» 
Gkn.D«ir  Qoiej,.— White  fruit,  fine  flavoured. 

dantl^^^^"^'""'^^"^'^  ''"'*'  ^^^^  ^^'^  *°*^  y^*^^*  •'>"»- 
Oh/0.— Black  fruit. 

Tl.orI::X^il::''''''''  --^^^  C°^-»>-.  I--ton. 
Easpberry  and  Blackberry  bushes  should  be  placed  in  a 
comer  of  the  garden,  rather  than  in  the  borders,  as  they  ex- 
haust  the  ground  and  might  injure  the  other  plants. 
Z\     \^.,  ^f^'  "^^^  ^""^^^^  "P  »o^  father  wet  than  dry  is 

rtp^f '^  '  ^"V^^T"^**^-  ^^«  8">"°^  should  always 
be  kept  clean  and  f.ee  from  weeds.  In  the  autumn  or  better 

JTt  if  ^  after  the  fruit  has  been  all  gathered,  the  branches,' 
t^L    J-^^  P'of  "'^ed  the  fruit,  are  cut  down  and  the  uppe^ 

Thf  %  i  ?t  ^™"'^''  °^  ^^"^  y^"  «h^"W  also  be  reraoVS. 
Ihe  effect  of  shortemng  the  latter  is  to  cause  them  to  fruit 
tneir  whole  length  and  to  yield  a  larger  berry. 

Beproduction  and  Pruning  of  Raspberry  Bushes.— 
Ihere  is  nothing  easier  than  the  increase  of  raspberry  bushes 
by  the  countless  shoots  or  suckers  which  they  continually 
throw  out  from  their  roots.     Branches  will  also  take  root  by 
being  laid  m  the  ground.     Some  kinds,  the  black  and  white 
American,  for  example,  set  themselves  as  soon  as  the  top  of 
a  branch  touches  the  ground,  but  growing  from  suckers  is 
tlie  most  common  and  simple  method  of  reproduction 
.        I'rumng  raspberry  bushes  is  a  very  ea=y  matter  because 
m  many  cases  it  is  reduced  to  cutting  down  the  branches 
which  have  produced  the  fruit,  so  that  they  will  not  inter- 
fere with  the  new  branches  which  will  themselves  vield  fruit 
later  on.     Nevertheless,  to  obtain  fine,  full  flavoured  fmit  in 
abundance    besides  requiring  some  care  in  cultivation  the 
raspbeny  bushes  must  also  undergo  the  process  of  r^runin- 
Jt  consists  solely  in  shortening  each  branch  in  the  sprina 
according  to  its  strength  and  to  the  greater  or  lessor  degree 
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of  uyuryit  may  have  received  from  the  winter  frosts,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  loss  of  the  sap  in  the  weak  and  sickly  parts 
and  drive  it  to  the  buds  from  which  the  small  fruit  branches 
are  produced. 

Reproduction  and  pruning  of  blackberry  bushes. 

After  the  gathering  of  the  fruit,  the  fruit  branches  should  be 
cut  down  and  their  existence  terminated  and  also  the  ends  of 
the  young  branches  to  about  7  or  8  inches  from  the  ground, 
so  as  to  cause  them  to  branch  out.  The  later  branches  should 
be  nipped  in  the  autumn  at  a  length  dependant  on  theit  posi- 
tion on  the  parent  stem,  those  near  the  bottom  being  left 
longer  than  those  near  the  top. 

This  method  of  pruning  increases  the  number  of  the 
buds  from  which  the  secondary  branches  are  produced  and 
in  addition  brings  them  closer  to  the  base  from  which  they 
will  receive  the  benefit  of  a  larger  quantity  of  sap  and  will 
be  assisted  to  a  stronger  growth. 


CHAPTER  TWO 

Hardy  and  perennial  flowert  —  Ro«e  —  Piony—  Phlox  —  Tulip  —  Moun- 
tain  lily  —  Iris  —  Aster  —  Pansy  —  Narcissns. 

Flowers,  the  same  as  other  plants  are  divided  into 
annual,  biennial  and  perennial  varieties.  The  annuals  are 
those  which  flower  the  year  they  are  sown  and  then  die. 

The  biennials  aie  those  which  produce  only  leaves  the 
first  year,  flower  the  second  year  and  last  no  longer. 

Lastly  the  perennials  are  those,  the  roots  of  which, 
bulbous,  tuberous,  ligneous  or  herbaceous,  last  indefinitely 
and  produce  flowers  every  year. 

Among  the  annuals  some  are  entirely  hardy  open  air 
plants,  sown  in  the  open  ground  in  the  spring  in  our  climate 
they  produce  their  flowers  and  ripen  their  seed  during  the  sea- 
son. Others  are  only  half  open  air  plants,  that  is  to  say  are  less 
ha>dy  and  must  be  sown  in  i  eds  in  the  spring  so  as  to  pro- 
duce their  flowers  in  due  season.  As  the  space  set  aside  in 
the  bord.  rs  in  vegetable  gardens  is  always  small  we  will 
only  refer  to  a  few  perennials  and  annuals,  which  may  be 
sown  in  the  open  ground  and  will  produce  their  flowers 
in  the  tame  year. 
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Rose-Bushes. — Rose-bushes  although  they  arejcommon, 
are  no  less  the  favorites  of  the  public  and  to  whatever  variety 
they  may  belong,  their  floreis  are  always  appreciated. 
Among  Uie  best  known  are  the  sweet-bnar  with  a  plain 
flower ;  the  yellow  rose,  the  Marshall  Ney  of  a  beautiful 
aaffron-yellow.  ^  • 

The  common  double  rose,  large,  a  beautiful  pink  la 
colour  and  very  fragrant.     (Fig.  41.) 


Fig.  41-Double  Rose 


In  common  with  all  other  perennial  plants,  the  rose- 
bush requires  little  attention  besides  tho  cutting  away  of 
some  sickly  branches  and  a  little  manure  when  the  soil  has 
become  impoverished.      Rose-bushes  require   an   unmixed 
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«nte:^  white  ,i,h  «lmT"loS:?UfetJTte"-  '^ 
wnite  flowers  require  a  somewhat  shaded  place 


Fitf.  12-Tho  Phlox. 

PAjox,  with  red,  white,  pink  and  crimson  flowers. 

lated  W^'  ""'^^  ""f^fm  and  spreading  branches,  tubercu- 
lated  leaves,  and  pink  and  purple  flowers 

leavefpo?nte?''  ''^''"°  ''^'^^'^^'  ^^"«™  ^  '^^  ^^^> 

BDeciefl'fAl.V'P'''  ^'^\P"n>le  flower.     There  is  also  a 

Z:Z  o/feeXd^r  ""''''  ''^^''^  ^^«""^"^  ^^''^^ 

Htl«  Jf"^  Trup  — The  Tulip  vies  even  with  the  rose  for  the 
title  of  queen  of  beauty  among  flowers.     If  the  rose  offew  a 
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lighter  Aod  mora  delicate  texture,  the  Tulip  presento  ue  with 
•  larger  variety  of  the  brightest  colours,  blended  in  moit 
ploasing  harmony.  It  has  a  straight  strong  stem,  a  narrow 
cup  and  a  colouring,  the  result  of  the  blending  of  at  least 
three  bright  and  well  defined  colours  on  a  white  or  yellow 
ground.  ' 

A  loose  unmixed  soil,  sanw^what  aasdy,  is  particularly 
suitable  for  tulips.    They  are  placed  in  teds  or  borders. 
September  and  October  are  the  proper  months  for  planting 
Ihey  are  propagated  from  the  new  bulbs  which  they  .produce. 

The  Lily.— The  spotted  mountain  lily  has  a  woolly 
stem,  produces  bulbs;  fiowers  are  orange-s^lmon  colou.^d 
spotted  or  touched  with  black.  ' 

The  Auratum  Lily,— white,  with  purple  at  the  base,  a 
beautiful  flower. 

The  Ikis.— The  iris  has  solid  bulbs,  easy  to  preserve  in 
winter,  piovided  they  are  kept  clear  of  frost,  by  which  they 
are  easily  affected.  They  are  less  liable  to  suffer  from  heat  than 
dahlias  ;  they  may  even  be  kept  in  ordinary  living  rooms, 
but  the  better  way  of  preserving  them  h  to  place  thera  in 
dry  sanil,  as  is  done  with  dahlias.  They  are  reproduced  from 
new  bulbs  which  they  themselves  furnish.  They  may,  how- 
ever,  also  be  raised  from  seed. 

Among  the  bulbs,  flowering  in  the  summer,  the  iris  is 
distinguished  by  the  e  egance  of  its  stem  and  the  great  !)eauty 
of  Its  flowers.  They  are  of  every  wlour ;  in  most  varieties 
the  petals  are  spotted,  marbled  or  veined  in  different  ways 
and  the  red.  white,  yoUow  and  blue  mingle  and  cross  one 
another  in  a  magnificent  harmony  of  colour. 

In  a  rich  light  soil  the  iris  is  planted  early  in  the  spring. 
_  When  the  weather  is  sufficiently  mild  outside  the  plant- 
ing^is  commenced.  The  plants  are  put  down  t  n  inches  apart, 
at  a  depth  of  4  to  6  inches.  They  must  not  be  allowed  to 
suffer  for  want  of  water  and  the  stems  must  be  supported  by 
wooden  stakes  or  by  iron  rods  from  40  to  60  inches  long  To 
prolong  the  time  of  flowering  and  to  keep  the  plant  in  good 
healthy  vigor,  it  will  be  well  lo  give  them  a  sprinkling  or 
wetting  with  liquid  manure,  which  should  be  done  by  open- 
ing the  ground  around  each  plant. 

When  very  eariy  flowers  are  wanted,  the  bulbs  should 
be  planted  in  pots  to  be  transplanted  into  the  opon  ground 
when  there  is  no  longer  danger  of  frost. 
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their  fragrance  and  the  bnllmncy  of  their  rtowem  which  are 


Fig.  «-Thc  Sweot  Pea* 

.  The  Perennial  Astek.— According  to  the  species  and 
yanety,  the  Aster  reach,  s  a  height  of  20  to  60  inches,  form- 
ing  a  bush  which  in  a  very  short  time  reaches  considerable 
proportions  Th«  steins  are  renewed  annually  by  a  great 
number  of  young  shoots,  perfectly  straight  which  start  from 
me  loot  of  the  plant  and  soon  give  it  a  very  bushy  appearance, 
ibese  stems  are  covered  from  the  root  to  the  top  with 
jark  green  lance  shaped  leaves  from  3  to  5  inches  in  length, 
ibe  flowers  are  of  moderate  size  and  purple,  yellow  and 
violet  in  colour  ;  they  are  more  or  less  joined  together  in 
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bunches  and  have  a  fine  uppearance  in  September  and  Oc- 
tober. These  flowers  are  thu  more  apprecirtUnl  as  they  coma 
at  a  season  of  the  year  when  every  thiug  will  soon  fade  and 
wither. 

The  plants  are  easy  of  cultivation  and  only  require  a 
litUe  manuj-e  to  show  extraoriinary  vigor.  Asters  are  re- 
produced by  slips,  cut  pitferably  after  the  winter  so  as  lOt 
to  interfere  with  the  Autumn  Howeiing 

The  Panht  — Fansies  n.ay  be  said  to  grow  in  all  kinds 
of  ground  and  in  every  exposure  and  appear  to  suffer  from 
nothing  but  too  much  slmde  and  moisture.  Still  they  will 
always  succeed  JwtU'r  in  a  loose  fertile  soil  in  a  bright  and 
airy  situation.  In  fact  these  conditions  should  exist  if  choice 
plants  are  to  be  handled. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  paiisies  notable  by  thoir 
size  and  colours.     The  pansy  is  a  jierennial. 

The  NARCi9sis._The  narcissus  gives  beautiful  flowers, 
most  conspicuous,  growi-.g  in  bunches  and  forming  splendid 
borders,  fllowering  early  in  the  spring  :  their  varieties  are  : 

The  white  with  yellow  crown. 

The  Golden  Stan  yellow  with  jonquille  flower. 

The  deep  golden  yellow— large. 

The  pure  white  with  pink  crown. 

The  pure  white,  double,  v'«ry  fragrant. 

The  Incomparable,  yellow  and  orange. 


KiK.  44-Thc  Zinnia 
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,  P**  ?°?f;*.r'    .tgBlfioent  pUnt.  ramariwUe  for  th* 

Jikriety  and  brilH-        of  iu  colours.    It  would  be  hud  to 

SS  •"  •""."^'  - '  '-*og  ^  «"»•  number  of  flewen  with  m 
little  tttonttoB. 

Theie  flower«  Uit  untU  the  flnt  ftfoeti. 

Thk  Mionomktti  (RE81DA).— The  mignonette  it  a  pUnt 
the  Bweet  fi  prance  of  whoM)  flowers  has  given  it  a  plaoe  in 
every  garden.  It  should  be  sown  in  the  second  half  of  Mar : 
--as  the  serminaUon  of  the  seed  is  uncertain,  in  dry  seasons 
it  should  be  plenUfuily  watered  and  the  soil  p  otected  by  a 
.op  dressing  of  straw.  ' 

Varietia :  The  mignonettes  with  large  flowers. 
The  Pyramid,  quite  distinct  from  the  other  varieUes. 
sbaped  like  a  pyramid,  the  fiowtrs  orango  wd  in  colour. 
The  white,  the  flowers  almost  white. 
As  the  number  and  vaiiety  of  flowering  plants  is  un- 
limited, we  will  not  attempt  to  name  all  which  go  to  make 
up  a  flower  garden.     Our  intention  was  simply  to  point  out 
such  as  were  suitable  to  give  variety  in  a  vegeUble  garden 
when  sown  or  planted  betwtsn  or  among  the  fruit  bushes. 

As  a  general  rule  ntine  of  these  plants  require  much 
cultivation  ;  a  loose  light  soil,  well .  overed  with  mould,  weed- 
ing when  necessary  and  watering  during  very  dry  weather 
will  genemlly  give  satisfactory  results. 

When  plants  krown  from  seed  ar-  strong  enough  the, 
should  be  thinned  and  t.ansplanted  elsewhere  in  the  garden 
if  thought  advisable.  A  dull  or  rainy  day  should  be  chosen 
for  the  transplanting  which  invariably  is  successful  if  ordi- 
nary  care  is  shown.  If  the  plants  aie  delicate,  they  should 
not  be  entirely  seiwrated  from  the  soil ;  they  should  be  taken 
up  with  a  portion  of  the  soil  adhering  to  them,  which  ia  called 
taking  them  up  with  their  clod.  For  seeds  and  bulbs  which 
may  be  required  the  seedsman  is  the  proper  person  to  whom 
to  apply  aud  he  will  be  pleased  to  send  his  catalogues 
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